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OUR SPECIAL CROP REPORTS 








Onion Acreage Is Increased 


Although planting of the onion 
crop was late this season and spring 
generally cold and wet, a good stand 
has been obtained and outlook at 
this early date is regarded favorable. 
Reports to American Agriculturist 
from growers in the onion belt indicate 
a substantial, but uneven increase in 
the. onlon acreage of the United 
States. This‘confirms a preliminary 
report published in this magazine 
May 11 which indicated more onions 
to be planted than a year ago al- 
though it was then too early to tell 
definitely. In practically every state 
where onion growing is conducted on 
a commercial scale, an increased area 
will be devoted to the crop. Contrary 
to conditions often experienced soon 
after planting, there have been no 
Severe wind storms to blow the soil 
from around the seed, and practi- 
cally no reports speak of damage 
done by maggots, wire worms, etc. 

Several causes worked for a larger 
acreage in onions this year. Prices last 
winter, recorded in American Agricul- 
turist, advanced to very high levels, 
selling wholesale in the large dis- 
tributing points at as high as 4% 
cents per pound late in the winter. 
As has been pointed out before, on- 
ion growers did nut participate to any 
great extent in the profits accruing in 
the difference between selling their 
onions at 60 to 75 cents per bushel in 
the field last fall and the final sale in 
the winter to the consumer of the 
same onions at 4% cents per pound. 
However, prices were 5 to 10 cents 
per bushel higher to the farmer than 
in recent years. The onion crop has 
proved a mortgage lifter on many 
farms and is considered among the 
best money crops in the districts 
where produced. 

Where the Onion Acreage Is Larger 

Conditions in Ohio are favorable 
outside of the late start obtained by 
the crop and reports from Painsville, 
Wolf Lake, Kenton, Orrville, Kent 
and McGuffey all tell of an increase 
in acreage in the surrounding coun- 
try and a normal acreage in the vi- 
cintty of Creston. 

Correspondents of American Agri- 
culturist in onion growing sections in 
Michigan report increases in the vi- 
cinity of Wayland, Bangor and 
Grand Rapids. About the same area 
as in 1911 will be produced in Wash- 
tenaw county and a slightly smaller 
acreage is reported in the vicinity of 
Chelsea. In Kosciusko and. Elkhart 
counties, Ind, the acreage is reported 
the same as in 1911, while in Noble 
county the increase is said to be 20 
to 25% over that of last year. In the 
vicinity of Leesburg acreage is 20% 
larger than last year, while in 
Whitley county &@ correspondent 
states the acreage is 30% smaller due 
to a backward spring. A report from 
Dodge county, Minn, states there will 
be about 20 acres increase. In Cook 
county, Il; the acreage is stable when 
compared with that of 1911. In Ra- 
cine and Kenosha counties, Wis, re- 
ports indicate the acreage to be nor- 
mal but season late. 

Reports from New York are of one 
voice in telling of an increas@ of ap- 
proximately 10% in the area devoted 
to onions compared with that of a 
year ago. Although the crop is not 
as far advanced as usual at this time, 
prospects were never better for a good 
crop. Tn Massachusetts more onions 
have been .set than in 1911 and with 
good weather from now on growers 
are anticipating a large crop. The 
following reports from correspond- 
ents tell of local conditions: 


Ohio Acreage Greater 


Seeding 10 days late; stand average 
and development for plants wet Acre- 
age same as last year.—[C. A. T., Cres- 
ton, O. 
In Medina and -Wayne countiés, not 
including the Big Prairie section, is 
the area covered by this crop report. 
Our own crop this year is 670, acres, 
and the acreage outside of our own 
crop is 50 acres, making the acreage 
in this section about 170 acres more 
than last year. There is a new onion 
fleld being put in west of Wooster in 
Wayne Co, we think called the Big 
Prairie section. We think there were 
last year about 50 acres grown there. 
This year we understand about 300 
acres will be grown, but have no defi- 
nite information. Our crop was put 
in much later than usual, planted by 
Apr 27. On the whole, wethave a good 


stand, and prospects for a normal 
crop. More ee an Were 
yellow, balance red.—{H. W. C., Wel- 
lington, O, 


Seeding was late, and conditions un- 


favorable. About 50’acres are grown, 
compared with 40 last year. Prospect 
is for a very uneven crop.—([F. H., 
Kingsville, O. 

Onions were planted later than us- 
ual, but the acreage is 20% larger than 
a year ago. Worms have done some 
damage, but otherwise conditions were 
normal.—[J. B. S., MeGuffey, O. 

Onion seed was put in the ground 
late, but plants are developing well. 
Acreage is about 25% larger than a 
year ago.—({H. A. &., Kent, O. 

A normal acreage of onions will be 
grown in the eastern half of Wayne 
county. Fields are looking very 
weedy and the crop. was started sev- 
eral weeks late.—[B. G., Orrville, O. 

Onions were seeded late and stand 
is not very good, due largely to cut- 
worms. Acreage is increased over 
that of last year.—[L. A. A., Kenton, 
oO. 

In the Empire State 

The onion crop looks well and acre- 
age is 10% larger than a year ago: 
Stand is good and not as weedy as 
usual.—[F. D. N., Eagle Bridge, N Y. 

Acreage is normal and stand good. 
Prospects are fair.—{L. H. H., Orient, 
N Y 


We were a few days later in sowing 
than usual, but the crop is looking 
well. Increase in acreage about 10%. 
[W, H. L., Canastota, N Y 

Prospects for an onion 
never better. We have 
trouble with grubs and 
Acreage will be much 
Orange county than in 
crease about 500 acres. Grubs are 
being fed yellow meal or Buffalo 
gluten. About 100 Ibs of either of 
the above named feeds is mixed with 
3% ibs of paris green. We use a 
machine for sowing the mixture and 
spread about 100 Ibs on an acre.— 
{E. D. H., Florida, N Y. 

Onions were planted about three 
weeks later than last year Acreage 
is much larger than in 1911. A few 
fields are infested with grubs.— 
P. C., Pine Island, N Y. 

Onions in the vicinity of Clyde and 
Rose have been started under nor- 
mal conditions and the prospects of 
the crop is good.—[B. B., Wayne Co, 
N Y 


crop were 
had some 
cutworms. 
larger in 
1911. in- 


Crop was seeded two weeks late, un- 
der fair conditions. Acreage increased 
at least 50%. Heavy rains during the 
last two weeks have damaged onions 
on low land, and delayed weeding se- 
riously.—[C. N. J., Bast Palmyra, N Y. 

We have a good stand at this date 
and acreage is 15% more than in 1911. 
Smut is reported in some fields.—T[J. 
B., Canastota, N Y. 

Wet weather retarded seeding oper- 
ations on an acreage about the same 
as last year.—T[J. N. C., Eagle Bridge, 
N_Y. 


Local Conditions in Massachusetts 

Fully 15% more acreage is devoted 
to onions than last year. Crop is 
started late, but is looking well.— 
{s. H. T., North Hatfield, Mass. 

The onion crop was sown two 
weeks late and too much rain fell. 
At present conditions are improving. 
Acreage increase will be about 10%. 
With few exceptions fields are well 
stocked and looking fine,—[C. V. O., 
South Deerfield, Mass. 

Acreage is larger than that of 1911 
by 5%. Seeding late on account of 
rain. Good germination the rule. 
Crop rather backWard.—{A. H. 6&., 
Chicopee, Mass. 

Not as many onions have been 
planted this year as last, Season was 
late and very wet. Crop now is look- 
ing well—[W. G., Swampscott, Mass. 

Outlook, with warm weather fol- 
lowing, is 75% better than last sea- 
son. Acreage unchanged.—[B. L. R., 
Rowley, Mass. 

Season Late and Wet in Middle West 

Work in onion fields started a Httle 
later than usual, 
favorable and the acreage is the same 
as last season.—[A. 8S., High, 

Cutworms are taking some onions, 
and fields are wet and weedy. Other- 
wise the crop is in good condition, and 
the acreage 25% more than in 1911.— 
[H. F. B., Hopkins, Mich. 

Stand of onions is good and we have 
had plenty of rain. Acreage is normal 
and season two weeks late.—-[{H. B., 
Racine, Wis. 

Indiana Farmers’ Replies 

Could not & a tied until May 1. Acre- 
age about 1-3 less on account of back- 
ward spring. Cutworms and maggots 
are taking some fields—[{J. M. L, 
Columbia City, Ind. 

Acreage will be larger by 20% than 
last year. Onions seeded late because 
of wet weather. If favorable from 
now on crop will be good.—[P. M. B., 
Leesburg, Ind. 

In Dikhart and Kosciusko ‘counties 
seeding was fully two weeks late, 
otherwise. conditions were favorable. 
Probably 25% less onions planted 
than<usual.—[S. B. C., Nappanee, Ind, 

Seeding was later than usual be- 
cause of frost in the ground. Acreage 
will be larger than a year ago. 
Cutworms have been working in 
places.—[{G & G., Wolf Lake, Ind. 
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A Live Country Club 


Harrison county, ©, has a real |i\- 
wide-awake country club. - This club 
at Cadiz was organized three 
ago, including in its membership men. 
women and children. There are now 
14 families in the club. Everyone is 
welcome to attend its meetings. Th, 
object of the organization is to e: 
courage sociability and mental in 
provement. Meetings are held regu- 
larly once a month during the wint 
usually on moonlight nights, but 
the roads are good, two meetings are 
held each month, A program of an 
hour to an hour and a haif in lengt) 
is rendered at each meeting. Thes 
programs include papers on subject: ts 
of interest, readings from the poet 
recitations, etc, closing by singing 
America. Two banquets are hel 
each year, an oyster supper in Ja: 
vary, and a strawberry festival whe: 
strawberries are ripe. At regula 
meetings refreshments are Omitted 
unless it is popcorn or homemad 
eandy. All meetings are held at th- 
homes of members. 

Building Up a Rundown Farm 

James Hemphill of Scioto county 
O, owns on old gravelly farm, which 
a few years ago was so run down that 
it was a common remark among the 
neighbors that “the old Hemphill 
farm is too poor to sprout beans. 
The place had been handed down 
from father to son, but the son did 
not follow in the footsteps of his 
father. He began to study methods 
of improving his farm. Although un 
able to attend an agricultural college 
he gathered infermation that would 
be helpful to him in his business. EB 
putting this information into practic: 
in the way of good cultivation, t! 
proper utilization of barnyard m: 
nure and the judicious buying an! 
use of commercial fertilizers, \) 
Hemphill has brought up the soil o 
this old farm to a good state of fe 
tility. Last fall he had six acres « 
tobacco that gave a gross return 
$600. And this on land that only 
few years before wouldn’t “spro: 
beans.” 


years 


Back to the Farm 


E. I. Oswold was raised on a Mar 
land farm and completed a four-ye 
course in agriculture at the Maryla: 
agricultural college. Special induc: 
ments were made for him to engag 
in college work but the back-to-t! 
farm inclination was very strong a: 
this well-trained man soon foun 
himself engaged in growing a variet 
of horticultural products in Washin: 
ton county for the Hagerstown ma 
ket. He thoroughly enjoys farm lit 
and believes that four years is not tu» 
much time to spend in preparing for 
uch a complicated business. 


- 


Canada Fruit Prospects are goo! 
despite a cold winter. Buds on fruit 
trees came through the frost perio: 
safely and in a general way the pros 
pect is exceliént for a full- set of 
fruit. _ Owing to the lateness of th: 
spring, blossoming has been delaye! 
one to two weeks; but orchardists 
are encouraged both in British Co 
lumbia and eastern Canada. An of 
ficial report sent out from Ottawi 
the middle of May says wood 
fruit buds went into winter quarter: 
last fall in a fairly dormant condi- 
tion favorable to this season’s crops. 
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Grist. Mili Tolis—I would like 
have some one explain in Americin 
Agriculturist why the millers on!) 
paid 95 cents all winter for 60 pouns 
of good wheat and charged 1% cents 
for bran, or 90 cents for 60 pounis 
all along. “Years ago we took wheat 
to the mill and for every 60 pou: 
we got 38 to 40 pounds of flour a: 
about 18 or 19 pounds of differ: 
kinds of ‘bran and middlings when 
paid the toll 10 to 12 centsa bush: 
according to the price of whea' 
Now. we sell our wheat at wholesal:, 
pay the feed man the retail price [! 
flour and when we want bran give 
nearly as much wheat for almost t!)' 
same amount of bran. ‘Not far from 
Strasburg in Germany there was * 
motto over a mil! doorway in 1*!2 
which read in German “The mitier 
does not steal, the people take it ‘ 
him,” and I’ guess tie people take i( 
to him yet.—{Andrew. Wentz,. Mo:- 
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New York Outlook for Plum Culture 


Profitable Venture in Empire State--Pacific Coast Ships $5,000,000 Worth of Plums Annually—New York Grows 
Only About $400,000--Pium Growing Has Proved Profitable in Certain Parts of This State—Address ~ 
Recently Before Western New York Horticultural Society--By Professor U. P. Hedrick 


HE manager of the California fruit 
distributers’ association, in a recent 
report states that California in 1911 
shipped to the east 1480 cars, or 17,- 
760 tons of plums, the net value of which to 
California growers was not far from $1,000,- 
000. The estimated yield of cured prunes for 
California in 1911 is 170,000,000 pounds, with 
a net value to the producer of about $3,000,- 
000. There are no figures for Oregon and 
Washington for 1911, but it is safe to say 
that their output of plums and prunes is at 
least one-quarter that of California, or 
$1,000,000. These figures indicate that the 
east received in 1911 about $5,000,000 worth 
of plums and prunes from the Pacific coast. 
About 8000 tons of plums are grown in 
New York each year, less than half the crop 
of California and bringing to growers about 
$400,000. Is it not possible for New York, 
the chief plum-growing state of the east, to 
grow more plums profitably and cut down 
the annual importation of $5,000,000, or there- 
abouts, of this fruit from the west to the east? 
At present the apple is almost wholly 
occupying the attention of the horticultural 
public. From the gulf of St Lawrence to the 
Chesapeake and westward to Vancouver and 
the Golden Gate, hundreds of thousands of 
acres of apples are being planted. I am not 
one of those who fear for the regular fruit 
growers in this possible overplanting of 
apples. P 
New York’s horticulture is more diversi- 
fied than that of any other state in the union, 
with the possible exception of California. The 
Empire state grows surpassingly well apples, 
pears, peaches, plums, cherries, quinces, 


grapes, currants, gooseberries, blackberries, 
raspberries, dewberries and strawberries with 
by-products of canned and evaporated fruits, 
champagnes, wines, vinegar, cider and grape 
juices. If it be true that the competitive 
value of an industry is best measured by its 
by-products, New York should long be in the 
running. 

Moreover, New York has nearby markets 
with the tremendous advantages of fewer 
middlemen, lower freights and greafer diver- 
sification of crops. Pacific coast fruits are for 
the rich. The millions wait for the home sup- 
ply. Our lands are cheaper, our labor is 
more abundant and efficient, working capital 
is more easily and cheaply obtained, there is 
less speculation and our fruit growers have 
been longer in the business and are more 
skilled. In the long run we need not greatly 
fear competition in growing apples. 

The great variety of plums, the variability 
of the kinds, the general distribution of the 
fruit over the continent, and the adaptations 
of the species and varieties to soils and cli- 
mates, make this fruit not only one of pres- 
ent importance, but also of great capacity for 
future development. More new and radically 
different varieties of plums have been intro- 
duced into the country during the past quar- 
ter century than of any other tree fruit. 

California takes the lead in growing plums; 
in part, because her growers are putting on 
the markets a great diversity of large, hand- 
some novelties. Most, unfortunately few, of 
the new plums, nearly all of which have orig- 
inated in California, thrive in New York and 
none have recently been bred in this state. 
Our plum growers must still rely on the old 


sorts and success in this region wil! depend 
largely upon the care exercised in choosing 
the best plums from among the many old 
varieties. 

Plums may be grown upon any land in the 
state suited to the general farm crops, where 
the severity of the winter is tempered by the 
lay of the land or proximity of water and 
where late spring frosts are infrequent. Early 
blooming sorts require some consideration 
as to slope of land, northerly slopes being 
best. The plum thrives on a great diversity 
of soils, the great desideratum being good 
drainage. Given this consideration and some 
sort of plum can be grown commercially on 
almost every fruit soil in New York. 

Since plums can be grafted on several 
stocks, each having its own adaptations to 
soils, the adaptability of this fruit is still 
further increased. Yet species of plums have 
soil preferences. The Domesticas and Dam- 
sons do best on fairly good clays and loams. 
On such soils the trees are largest, most pro- 
ductive and the fruits are choicest in size, 
appearance and quality. Yet there are excep- 
tions, and some Domesticas and Damsons are 
grown well on light loams. 

The Triflora, or Japanese plums, give pref- 
erence to light loams or sands—to peach soils. 
Plums in common with all stone fruits grow 
best in ground having the power to absorb 
and retain heat, or the location and cultiva 
tion should be such as to provide for bot- 
tom heat. 

The plum is well grown on several stocks, 
and the practices of nurserymen are diverse, 
depending upon the cost of the stocks, the 

{To Page 737.] 2-3-4-5 
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Partial View of Tonoloway Orchards in Washington County, Md 


This picture gives a_good idea of the land and the orchards owned by theTonoloway orchard company of Maryland. The lighter 
stripes in the center of the picture are due to the cultivation which, on aceount of the slope, is only partial each year. The darker stripes 


are the uncultivated but seeded areas. 


These two are alternated from year to year. 
practically all apples of 16 varieties, which cover the season from summer until] the following spring. 


Altogether there are 750 acres in: these orchards, 
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HOMEMADE ROUND SILO 


Some controversy has arisen as to the right 
of the farmer to build a round silo, because of the 
Harder patent 627,732, dated June 27, 1899. That 

atent was sustained in 1911 by Judge Ray of the 
nited States District Court for northern New York. 
Bulletin 40 of Purdue university, issued in 1892, 
United States farmer's bulletin 32, issued in 1395, 
and the ninth annual report of the Wisconsin sta- 
tion which described Prof King’s first round silo 
built in 1891-2, all described round silos in use prior 
to the Harder patent. It refers mainly to a 
type of improved door and reinforced strips which 
add to convenience and to better preservation 
of the silage. Our attorney writes: “I have ex- 
amined the drawings and read the description 
of the silo in the article below and, in my opinion, 
it does not in any manner infringe upon the 
Harder patent.” 

This dispute is a “temptest in a teapot.” There 
are very few farmers so situated as to be able 
to buy the material or get out the lumber them- 
selves and build the homemade round silo below 
described at less expense of money, thought and 
work than would be required to buy such outfit 
complete ready to assemble. Anyone wko wishes 
to run his dairy at a profit will find the ready- 
made silo outfit worth every cent of the price 
asked by manufacturers. The patented feature 
may not be important, but the fact is vital that 
you can buy the outfit ready to set up cheaper 
than you can get the materials and put them 





Cross Section of Round Silo 


together. Quite a number ef concerns now make 
‘a. business of supplying the complete outfit for 
silos of various sizes, which the farmer only 
needs to put in place according to instructions. 
Send for their catalogs and prices before attempt- 
ing to build for yourself the homemade round 
silo, although it gives satisfaction when 
properly built. Among’ them are Bennett 
Brothers of Lowell, Mass; Creamery Package 
Mfg Co of Rutland, Vt; Amos D. Bridges Sons 
of Hazardsville, Ct: Central Warehouse Lumber 
Co of Minneapolis, Minn; Economy Silo & Mfg Co 
of Frederick, Md; Griffin Lumber Co of Hudson 
Falls, N Y; Harder Mfg Co of Cobleskill, N Y; 
W. R. Harrison & Co of Massillon, O; Hawkins 
Mtg Co of Des Moines, Ia; Independent Silo Co 
of St Paui, Minn; Indiana Silo Co of Anderson, 
Ind; International Silo Co of Linesville, Pa; Iowa 
Tank & Silo Co of Waterloo, Ia; Kalamazoo Tank 
& Silo Co of Kalamazoo, Mich; Elmer B, Lacey of 
Union, N Y; Mitchell Silo Co of Mitchell, S D; 
E.,W. Ross Co of Springfield, O; E. F. Schlichter 
Co of Philadelphia, Pa; Stevens Tank & Tower Co 
of Auburn, Me; W. L. Scott Lumber Co of Nor- 
wich, N Y; Unadilla Silo Co of Unadilla N Y; 
span Walrath Co of Weedsport, N Y¥.—fThe 
or. 


Described here is a practical homemade 
silo, exceedingly simple, and the accompanying 
diagrams tell practically the whole story. 
There is no special door and no brace to keep 
the silo walls from collapsing. [In fact, no 
braces are necessary, as it will stand alone, 
without braces and without. collapsing. Ob- 
serve that in the construction of the door 
there is a sill in which the door posts rest, 
being tenoned at 
the bottom, and 
that a plate drops 
on similar tenons 
at the top. There 
is simply a bolt 
‘across underneath 
the plate, and an- 
‘other across just 
above the sill. The 
bolt across, half- 
way between, is 
not needed on a 
silo less than 25 
feet high. 

The inside of 
door posts are set 20 
just flush with the FT. 
inside of staves. 
As the posts are 6 
inches square and 
the staves but 2 
inches thick, this 
leaves but 4 inches 
of the posts out- 
side of them, 
which makes am- 
ple space for the 
heads and nuts of 
the bolts without 
interfering in any 
way with the 
staves. The center 
of the 6-inch door 
posts will be % 
inch outside of the 
stave. The posts 
will not crowd to- 
gether on these 
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Homemade Wooden Silo That Does Not Infringe 





‘plate hold them securely, 


just as a door 
frame, also the hoops begin at these posts 
and go on around the silo and are screwed 
up on opposite sides of the binding post, 
which is in the rear, exactly opposite the door 
opening. This is shown in- the small circular 
diagram. 

In this silo the hoops do not go entirely 
around, but simply begin at each side of the 
door and go half way around to said binding 
post. The posts are as firm as the rock of 
ages. If the silo shrinks in summer, it can 
be tightened up by moving up the nuts, but 
this is seldom necessary after the first year, 
and not then if the lumber was thoroughly 
seasoned when the silo was built. The hoops 
cannot drop down, since they are secured in 
front by the doorpost and in the rear by 
the binding post. 


Building the Door 


The door itself can be made of any short 
pieces of board of even thickness and with 
square edges, but made double, breaking 
joints with paper between, just as silo and 
icehouse doors have been made from time 
immemorial. Make 2x2-inch grooves in the 
inside edges of each doorpost, which will 
receive these boards, thus closing the door 
opening, and make the-door itself flush with 
the sides of the silo wall. This allows -the 
boards th’at make the door to rest 2 inches 
on each doorpost. 

The hoops of the silo are made in half 
lengths, with broad, flat head on one end 
and thread, washer and nut on the other. 
They really are long, flexible bolts, the length 
depending upon the size of the silo. For a 
silo 12 feet in diameter, these half hoops 
would be 19 feet long, allowing for room for 
nut and washer. The doorposts have as many 
holes bored through them as there are hoops 
to be used, properly spaced, and using a bit 
1-16 inch larger than the hoop. The binding 
post in the rear of silo has as many holes 
bored in it as there are in both doorposts. 

The silo is: all put up and temporarily 
stayed by securing the doorposts in place, 
and by nailing old barrel staves across the 
inside of silo staves. Then we are ready for 
the hoops. Approaching the silo from the 
front, a hoop is thrust through the lower 
hole in the right-hand post, and pushed on 
around the right side of silo, and through 
the binding post, and the washer and nut 
secured. ‘Another hoop is taken and thrust 
through the iower hole in the left-hand door- 


post, pushed on around the left side of the 
silo and through the binding post and secured 
with washer and nut. These cperations are 
repeated until all the hoops are in place, 
when with a ratchet wrench the hoops are all 
turned up tight, so the sides will ring when 
struck. If made of green lumber, nuts should 
be turned up tighter than if the lumber is 
thoroughly seasoned. 

As regards the cost, suppose we take a silo 
12 feet in diameter. and 20 feet high. There 
will be required 1520 feet of sound lumber, 
either piné or hemlock or other lumber com- 
mon to the locality. Anyone can figure this 
cost according to the local prices. Ten hoops 
made in half lengths of %-inch round iron 
will be required. These will probably cost 
a little better than $1 each. -After the mate- 
rial is all in place, and the foundation is 
ready, two men will put the silo up in’ one 
day, if it is built inside the barn, where no 
roof is necessary. If outside the expense of 
roof must be added, which will vary accord- 
ing to the taste of the builder. 

A silo this size, when well built, will hold 
50 tons, and many have been erected above 
the foundation without roof for $50. In esti- 
mating the cost, it must be remembered that 
while a silo of the size indicated costs but 
little, if anything, above $1 per ton capacity, 
the larger the silo the cheaper it costs, accord- 
ing to the capacity. The farmer can figure 
the cost of foundation for himself, for he is 
expected to furnish that, even with the 
boughten silos. 


PROVIDE GOOD FEED AND WATER 
N. J. NELSON 


Dairying, in my opinion, is among the best 
paying “propositions for any farmer if prop- 
erly handled. Those having a sufficient acre- 
age to raise their own feed, of course, can 
make it more profitable than he who must 
buy. For my part, I raise all I need and a 
little besides, especially when the. crops are 
good.. A milch cow needs to be well cared 
for in order to produce the best results. A 
good, warm, well ventilated barn in which 
to be housed in the winter, and plenty -of 
clean water and pasture during the summer, 
will keep her in good health and enable 
her to work at her’ utmost capacity. It has 
been my experience that when miich cows 
are compelled to drink dirty water during 
the summer it will be apt to bring bad 
results in the fall and winter. Feeding a 
healthy animal improper food and providing 
poor Grink is most certain to result in a 
loss. I have handied milch cows as sug- 
gested for 20 years, and never have had an 
anima! get sick, nor show any symptoms of 
illness caused by careless feeding or poor 
water. In fact, I have not lost a single 
cow during this entire time. 

I raised nearly all the calves, endeavoring 
to keep up my herd by replacing the old 
cows as they become urprofitable. The bull 
calves I sell for veal. Best ‘plan, to my 
knowledge, is to raise them on skim milk. 
This is given as soon as they are removed 
from the mothers. In addition to skim milk 
they are given a small amount of ground 
corn and oats, and I never experience any 
trouble at all in bringing them up this way. 
The dairyman should always endeavor to 
keep the cows and sire healthy, and if he 
has good quarters for his herd he invariably 
will have a good crop of calves. When dairy- 
ing is handled wisely and on a businesslike 
basis, it proves one of the most profit- 
able industries in connection with general 
farming. ; 


Yields of Alfalfa—The Pennsylvania sta- 
tion reports 14 cuttings of alfalfa during five 
eyears from 1905-9, giving an aggregate yield 
of 17 tons of hay per acre, or an average of 
3.4 tons per acre. Applications of lime, barn- 
yard manure, sodium nitrate, dissolved rock, 
muriate of potash and inoculated soil failed 
to indicate any change. The field, however, 
was found to have been limed not long before 
date of seeding. 


Let Hens Cast Shadows—Give ‘én all the 
gun they want. ’ 
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NEW YORK PLUM CULTURE 

{From Page 735.] 
ease of budding and the adaptability of the 
tree to the stock. Following too closely cost 
ef stock, ease of working and neglecting 
adaptability, most nurserymen grow plums 
exclusively on Myrobalan roots. Without any 
question the Myrobalan is a dwarfing stock 
and the trees are shorter lived than on any 
one of several other plums. At the station, 
where we have about 300 varieties of plums, 
the St Julien is a much better stock than the 
Myrobalan for the Domesticas and the Dam- 
sons and probably for the Japanese sorts 
as well. 


Few Plums Infertile 


Some plums do not set fruit, even though 
the trees blossom abundantly. One of the 
causes of this infertility is the impotency of 
the pollen on the pistils of the same variety. 
The remedy for this self-sterility is to plant 
together varieties that will cross-pollinate. 
Since varieties of plums seem to have sexual 
affinities, the sorts to be planted together 
must be chosen rather carefully. Fortunately, 


of the fertilizer used for this fruit is wasted. 
Thinning should be a regular practice with 
those who grow dessert fruits. 

Plums are subject to a number of fungous 
.and insect troubles, all of which, excepting 
brown-rot, are controlled without much 
trouble. Black knot should be cut out as 
soon as it appears. In the station plum 
orchard we have brown rot, curl leaf, shot- 
hole fungus, leaf spot and leaf blight, cur- 
culio and San Jose scale. These troubles are 
all controlled, excepting brown rot, by spray- 
ing while the trees are dormant, again after 
blossoms drop and two weeks later, using 
lime-sulphur. Plant pathologists tell us we 
can check brown rot with self-boiled lime-sul- 
phur, but I want to see better jobs than I have 
yet seen before counting much on this remedy. 

My message is, grow plums, at least grow 
some plums. Grow the handsomest and most 
- delectable plums to be found in the whole 
world, put them in the prettiest packages, 
offer them at a fair price, don’t dally and 
dawdle and delay in selling, don’t depend 
too much on legislation, or on the outside 
agencies just now so deeply concerned in the 

















Northern Spy Apple, Long a Standard in Northern Latitudes 


The plate of heautiful Northern Spy apples here pictured shows how perfectly these 
may be grown, with proper care. This variety has long been a favorite in commercial 


sorts, in northern New England, New York, Michigan, etc. 


It is superior to some other 


standard varieties in flavor and quality and commands top prices. 


few of the Domesticas and Instititias, our chief 
plums, need cross-pollenization, and plum 
growers in New York need give little thought 
to “‘affinities’’ in this fruit. 

Plum trees are set in this state from 12 to 
20 feet apart, the former being far too close. 
The distance should depend upon the soil and 
the variety. It is well to set a litile close— 
16 to 18 feet—and cut down when the trees 
begin to decline. Twenty years is a fair 
span with the best of orchards. 

In this region plum trees are usually set 
two years from the bud, though the “Japs” 
are often put out at one year. Plum trees 
should be headed at % to 2 feet, with the 
head composed of four or five main branches 
and a central leader for Domesticas and Dam- 
sons, but a vase-shaped tree for Triflora sorts. 
Burbank and Abundance require much’ prun- 
ing; other kinds, little. Many growers head 
back every year. This procedure is to my 
mind of doubtful value. 


Tillage Favors Production 


In common with other fruits plums do best 
under tillage, which consists of plowing in 
the spring, followed by frequent cultivation 
until August, when a cover crop of clover, 
oats, barley or cowhorn turnips, or combina- 
tions of some of these should be planted. 
The plum requires rather more water than 
other tree fruits and cultivation and cover 
crops are absolutely necessary to save sufli- 
cient moisture. In face of the fact that plums 
need a rich soil, it is to be feared that much 





at 


welfare of the farmer. But hustle and strive 
and struggle, as all men must who have 
wares to sell, and a fair share of the $5,000,000 
now going to the Pacific coast for plums will 
come to New York. 


Buying Fertilizers—The matter of plant 
food is all important in purchasing fertilizers. 
When a farmer invests in a ton of an average 
commercial fertilizer he buys, in reality, only 
about 300 pounds of actual plant food. If 
he buys a cheaper fertilizer, he gets less than 
this amount. If he buys a high-grade fer- 
tilizer, he may receive as much as 600 
pounds. It costs as much to mix a ton of 
fertilizer containing 300 pounds of plant 
food as it does one containing 600 pounds. 
The cost of sacking, hauling and freighting 
is the same. Therefore, it is evident that the 
manufacturer can sell the plant food in a 
high-grade fertilizer cheaper per pound than 
he can in a low-grade fertilizer. In other 
words, the higher the grade the cheaper can 
the plant food be bought. Farmers are ad- 
vised, therefore, to purchase only high-grade 
fertilizer.—[Kentucky Experiment Station. 


Serradella is a slender, leguminous annual 
12 to 18 inches high, slightly resembling 
vetch. It is used as a green manure for dry, 
sandy soils and to some extent for hay. It 
is not widely. grown in this country. It may 
be seeded in the spring with any of the small 
cereals, the same as clover. 2-3-4-5 


STARTING THE MOWING MACHINES 
CLARENCE A. SHAMEL, ILLINOIS 

Experience shows that if timothy hay is cut 
just as soon as the blossoms begin to fall, 
the palatability of the resulting hay will be 
greatest. If allowed to pass this period, the 
weight secured per acre will be increased, but 
the proportion of wood fiber will be larger 
and the amount of digestible material will be 
decreased in proportion. Consequently, if 
palatability is desired, cut, as stated above, 
when in full bloom. The best plan is to start 
cutting in the morning of a bright, sunny day 
and continue cutting until noon. By 2 o’clock 
the hay may be raked in the windrows and 
from these transferred to the stack or the 
barn. If the hay is to be stacked, some of 
the modern sweep rakes may be used in haul- 
ing it to the stacker, where it is elevated by 
means of horse power and deposited where 
wanted on the stack. If it is to be placed 
in the barn it will, of course, have to be 
loaded on the wagon and from there it is 
easily moved by means of a hayfork to any 
part of the mow. This plan is very satisfac- 
tory where sufficient help is available to get 
under cover or in the stack the same day. 
If any of it must remain overnight, it is best 
to cock it, so that the least possible propor- 
tion will be exposed to the dew. If well 
cocked, it may remain for several days with- 
out serious damage, unless heavy rain should 
fall, in which case, of course, it would have 
to be hurried under cover. 

Not so much attention is given to the 
time of cutting as with timothy. Farm- 
ers generally put off cutting prairie hay 
until there is a lull in farm operations. 
Most of them believe that it does not 
hurt it to stand a week or two after the 
blooming period. This seems especially true 
in the northwest, where prairie hays cure on 


the stem and are just as palatable cut prior 
to the opening of winter as when growth 
has apparently ceased. In western Canada 
much of the hay used by the farmers is 


grown on what are known as sloughs, or in 
pot holes. This is a coarse grass which the 
farmers further south would not use, but it 
has remarkable fattening qualities and can be 
cut any time prior to the fall snow and fur- 
nishes excellent feed. The coarse stems con- 
tain an unusual amount of saccharine matter, 
so that all classes of farm animals eat it com- 
pletely. 


Skill in Harvesting Clover 


During late years.the clovers have come 
into great prominence, and the farmer in any 
part of the country who does not provide a 
certain amount of alfalfa, common red clover 
or alsike for his live stock is thought to be 
behind the times. Until a few years ago 
alfalfa was considered possible only west of a 
line running north and south through the 
middie of Kansas. Of course, for a great 
many years alfalfa had been grown in New 
York, in certain localities along the Atlantic 
coast, and a few other localities, but it was 
considered a dry land crop. Experience dur- 
ing the last 10 years has proved that it can 
be grown on any soil that is thoroughly 
drained and is better, if properly handled, 
than any other forage crop known. 

Some farmers insist on cutting alfalfa 
just before the blossom stage is reached. In 
the humid region, too, it is frequently found 
desirable to begin cutting a little early, espe- 
cially if there is an indication of a wet period. 
Alfalfa cut early contains a much larger .per- 
centage of protein than if cut after it is in full 
blossom, Ordinarily it is not well to cut 
alfalfa after a heavy rain, for moisture in the 
ground hinders curing. Begin cutting in the 
morning, after the dew has disappeared. In 
about two hours follow the cutter with a 
tedder. Do not allow it to remain exposed 
to the sun very long, as the leaves will dry 
up quickly and crumple when handled. Two 
or three hours after the tedder has started 
begin raking, and keep this up regardless of 
the noon hour. Unless the hay is very heavy, 
put into small cocks, these to be completed 
before the dew forms in the evening. In 
parts of the north and northwest hay caps 
are used and, of course, make more certain 
the securing of bright, green alfalfa. 
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NO STOCK CAN THRIVE IF PESTERED 
WITH LICE TICKS, MITES, FLEAS, 
SCAB, MANGE, AND OTHER SKIN 
DISEASES. 

TO CLEAN OUT THESE 
PARASITES, GUARD AGAINST 
‘CONTAGIOUS DISEASES, 
CLEANSE, PURIFY, AND 
DEODORIZE.USE 


BETTER THAN OTHERS, BECAUSE, IT IS 


STANDARDIZED, 
UNIFORM, DEPENDABLE, EFFICIENT. ONE 
GALLON OF KRESO DIP NO. MAKES 60 
70 100 GALLONS OF SOLUTION(DEPENDING 

UPON WHAT USE IS TO BE MADE OF IT) 


A. REAL NECESSITY ABOUT 
HORSES,CATTLE SHEEP, SWINE, 
DOGS, GOATS AND POULTRY. 
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LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY 


Castrating Lambs 


A, J. LEGG, NICHOLAS COUNTY, W VA 

I notice what W. H. R. has 
in American Agriculturist on 
624, about castrating lambs and 
he loses lambs from castration when 
it is done after they are three or four 
months old. One cause of this I 
think is dtie to the warm _ season 
when the work is done. 

Another cause of loss from casitrat- 
ing lambs is that the operator does 
not cut off enough of the scrotal sack 
to allow the pus to drop out freely. 
If only a small piece is cut off the 
wool is liable to get stuck together 
and close up the. wound. This pre- 
vents the escape of pus, causes the 
wound to become inflamed, the ani- 
mal to become stiff and not stir 
about much, with the result that if 
the wound is not opened up so that 
the pus escapes freely the lamb will 
die. [ have castrated numbers of 
lambs and also old sheep but have 
nevér lost ome of them. The knife 
should be clean and sharp and if 
other kinds of animals are to be cas- 
trated with the same knife it should 
be thoroughly cleansed before going 
from one kind of animal to another. 
Castrating pigs, lambs and_ calves 
with the same knife is a dangerous 
practice unless the knife is thorough- 
ly cleansed. 

Some people make the 
cutting too high when  castrating 
hogs and thus leaving a _ pocket to 
catch the pus. Cut low when castrat- 
ing hogs and make an incision suf- 
ficiently large to allow a free escape 
of the pus when the wound begins 
to run, 
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Concrete Good Hog House Floor 


Cc. C, PERRIER, [ILLINOIS 


I am using concrete floors in our 
Hog houses, and have found that I 
need very little bedding; just enough 
to keep the body of the pig from 
coming in contact with the. concrete. 
It is easy to keep a concrete floor 
warm if the cold air cannot get un- 
der it. With 100 pigs in the house, 
during zero weather I had to keep 
some of the windows and the upper 
end doors open for ventilation. I 
have never had pigs get sti*® from 
lying on concrete floors. Good, dry 
bedding, straw or shredded fodder, 
is used, and is removed as soon as 
it- becomes damp, and replaced with 
a fresh supply. Ventilation is such 
that cold winds cannot blow in on the 
pigs. I disinfect the houses often with 
air-slaked lime. 

A dipping tank is essential, not only 
for destroying lice, but for promot- 
ing health conditions in general. I dip 
my pigs once in two months; more 
often if the animals are bothered 
with lice, and use any of the dips 
on the market that have crude oil 
as a basis. I do not dip in winter, 
but crowd the hogs into the house 
and spray them, leaving them until 
dry. I spray hogs, walls, bedding 
and all. 

I keep wood ashes and a little lime 
in a self-feeder before the pigs all 
the time. Hogs need more mineral 
matter than they usually get. During 
the summer hogs should be provided 
with ample shade; it will add mate- 
rially to the gain of the herd. With 
proper attention to sanitary condi- 
tions, the feeding of a balanced ra- 
tion, and the comfort of the animal 
provided for, disease of swine be- 
comes an incident, not an epidemic. 





Fattening Draft Horses 


It is commonly estimated that young 
draft horses gain in value when fat- 
tened, at an average rate of $25 a 
hundred pounds of gain. Of the 
common feeds used oats and hay are 
cosiderably more expensive than cot- 
tonseed meal and silage, in the 
amounts used to make a_ suitable 
ration. 

The comparative fattening values 
of these rations have been reported by 
Prof W. A. Cochel, in the Pennsylva- 
nit experiment station’s annual report, 
Prof Cochel draws his conclusions 
from an 84-day experiment with 24 
harses, four to eight years old, ‘of 
Percheron and Belgian breeds and of 
the type known as “chunks,” or “light 
draft horses.”” These were divided 
into three groups, similar in all es- 
sentials, and stall-fed, with little ex- 
ercise upon the following rations: 

1. Corn, . cottonseed meal, corn 
silage (a m) and mixed hay (p m). 
2. Corn, cottonseed meal, mixed hay, 
3. Corn, oats, mixed hay. 

The experiment showed that horses 


can gradualy be accustemed to silage, 
and eat it safely when it is sound 
and made from mature silage corn. 
Some animals do not readily accept 
cottonseed meal, though the number 
of such animals is relatively’ small. 
Silage-fed horses consumed less grain, 
and were better finished and sleeker 
than those fed hay as the sole rough- 
age. The use also of cottonseed meal 
resulted in higher gain and better 
finish than where oats was the prin- 
cipal source of protein. 

The cost a pound of gain, was, at 
ruling prices for feed: 1, 13.4 cents 
average, range 9.54 to' 19.83 cents; 2, 
13.7 cents average, range 10.38 to 
19.05 cents; 3, 17.77. cents average, 
range 11.53 to 29.638 cents, the wide 
range being due to marked difference 
in individuality. The most profitable 
horse for feeding purposes is one of 
the quiet temperament and of typical 
draft qualities—clean short legs, wide 
cannons, and deep, wide chest and 
middle. 





Yes, Swat the Fly 


Begin war. early on the housefly. 
Why? Because that apparently help- 
less little fly is one of the greatest 
distributers of death known at the 
present time. If you begin war on 
this pest early enough there wil! be 
less sickness this summer. Clean up 
the rubbish. Arrange for the re- 
moval at onee of manure, and keep 
it in a dark place until you can re- 
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The Swatter in Action 


move it. In planning farm buildings 
do not build the stable too near the 
house. 

The fly lives on dirt, rubbish and 
filth, then enters the house and 
spreads bacteria and disease all overs 
your Sunday dinner. It doesn’t con- 
fine itself to the Sunday dinner, but 
spreads disease over all the other 
meals in the other six days of the 
week. In fact, there is no limit to 
the wanderings of the housefly. 
Swat the fiy every chance you get. 
If you don’t the fly may swat vou 
with disease, and possibly death. 


Large Wart on Fetlock— H. A., New 
York, has a horse that has a large 
wart on his fetlock, so near the joint 
that it cannot be cut ott without pos- 
sibly serious result. Use either strong 
nitrie or acetic acid, applied with care 
to the wart, using small brush, once 
a day for three days. Wait until the 
part killed falls off and repeat if neces- 
sary. Unless extreme care is used a 
serious wound, difficult to heal, many 
result. 


Difficult Parturition—A. D.,. New 
Jersey, has a sow that has ‘diffic ulty in 
delivering her young. He wishes to 
know what can be-done. Every breed- 
er of pigs should own a pair of pig 
forceps. These are so made that they 
can be easily introduced and the head 
of the young pig grasped and the 
animal removed. Little can be done 
in such cases without a proper instru- 
ment, as the parts are so smal) that 
the hand cannot be introduced. 


Calves Dying—W..G., New York; has 
lost two calves recently with bloat. No 
age js given, but presumably. calves 
are young. The feed consisted of corn 
meal, cottonseed meal, middlings and 
sweet whole milk. The calves were 
sick only a short time, bloating badly 
before death. The trouble is indiges- 
tion. Give the calves nothing but mid- 
dlings and milk for a week or two. A 
little meal fed in small quantities at 
first will do no harm, Do not give any 
cottonseed. There is little or no dan- 
ger in tapping an animal that is 
bloated if the proper instrument is at 
hand. A trocar and cannula should be 
in every farmer’s outfit. ‘They cost 
but little and will save the lives of 
animals suffering, as in this case. 





I have beén a reader of your. valua- 
ble paper for years and am glad to 
see that it improves all the time; as 


it. should.—[R. G; Tren er Phila- 


delphia County, Pa. 
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You can never tell when a horse 

is going to develop a Curb, Splint, 

vin, bone ora lameness, 

et it is bound to happew sooner 

orlater. And you can'tafford to 
keep him in the barn. Keep a bottle of 


Kendall’s Spavin Cure 

handy atall times. John Sa er of 3% Bronson 

Aven enue, Ottawa, Ont., wri I would not be 

without Kendall's Spavin Cure at any cost. 
® priceless liniment for 
general use. 
Get Kendairs Spavin 
Cure at any druggist’s. 
1 per bottie—6 for 85, 
“Treatise on the Horse” 
—free—or write to 


Or. B. J. KENDALL 69, 
sburg Falls, ¥t., U.S.A, 





Nestea 7 hem 


1 tively cure Moo ; 
TOplusimin) Cataract. Pinkeye Bae 
pemeeer y remedy of its kind sold undera 
istaction or Money Back Guarantee. 
Clear-Eye will cure. It is the modern rem- 
esyand s = iron-clad_ guarantee protects you 
inst failure. Clear-Eye Remedy @. .9e3 Aad 
Souliand aearen anieed. Free, our v. 
“Forty Facts for Horse Owners.’* It tells th 
you as a horse owner should know Write f things. 
The Lakeside Romedy Se O06 
SA11 Calumet Ave. , Minois 








, DIRIGO SILOS 


are quality Silos through and 
through. Air-tight doors—high- 
est grade lumber—permanent 
ladder—best construct) u- 
ine wood preservative—iast lon- 
ger—perfect ensilage—easy to 
ran Mga sold direct to you—no 


for catalog and price list. 
Wiis cin bw cote now than later on. 


STEVENS TANK & TOWER CO. AUBURN, MAINE. 











Our simple et perfect-Atth Pon 
forming air-tight silo z. pee: 
vent bility of castiage spoil 

ick, easy adjustment without 
mmer or wrenc Free access, 

Every silo easy toerect. Seasoned 
wenere! pine orcypressstaves. Refined 
iron hoops form easy ladder. 

Write for free catalo DS pn proof 
of our claims from delig users. 

ECONOMY SILO & i co, 

Box 38-5 Proderick, Md. 








FERTILIZERS 
AND CROPS 


OR 
The Science and Practice 
of Crop-Feeding 
by Dr. Lucius L. Van Slyke 
Chemist of the New York Agricaltaral Experiment 


During the past ten years, Many 
books have been published relating 
to soils, crop growing and fertilizers, 
each treating some special, limited 
phase. At no time in the history of 
this country has the growing of 
crops attracted so wide and intense 
interest as at the present and at n¢ 
time has there been such eager in- 
quiry for reliable, up-to-date infor- 
mation among progressive farmers 
To meet this need, Dr. Van Slyke’s 
book has been brought forth. A! 
examination will show that the au 
thor has kept in mind the fact that 
a work treating of the practical use 
of fertilizers on the farm should b: 
something more than a mere collec 
tion of recipes giving the number of 
pounds of different fertilizing mate 
rials to use for this or that crop 
The book has been written from th« 
standpoint that, while plant foods 
constitute a most important factor ir 
crop growing, there are other vita! 
factors as well which directly affect 
or .control the effectiveness wit! 
which a crop: utilizes the plant foo 
furnished it. Taken as a whole, this 
book contains an immense amount 0 
detailed information, systematicall) 
arranged, clearly presented, very ful! 
and up-to-date. It is adapted to mee! 
the needs of students who desire to 
obtain. a good chemical knowledge 0! 
the subject, as well as to the us¢ 
of farmers, who care only for the 
practical applications. The teaching: 
of the author are conservative and 
are on a broad consideratior 
of all factors entering into the prob- 
lems discussed. 


Thlustrated, 5} x 74 inches. 
Net $2.50 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


Asblead Bidg., 315-321 Fourth Ave., New York City 


710 pages. 
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A. IL. CLARK, 


Green food in its fresh growing 
form is at once the most economical, 
palatable and satisfying ration we 
can give to our poultry, On the farm 
it is often possible to allow the flock 
free range. In this manner the fowls 
can graze at will, thereby cutting 
down to a large -extent the feed bill. 
In the more intensive methods of 
poultry raising the range of the fowls 


must be limited. Here enters the 
problem of obtaining green food 
cheaply. 

In the accompanying photograph 


is shown a system of double yarding 
which for several years has given 
us excellent results. Rye singly or 
with clover or vetch is sown in the 
fall. The birds are kept closed in 
most of the winter. On fine days 
they are allowed exercise in the yards 
not sowed. In the spring the green 
stuff is allowed to reach a hight f 6 
to 8 inches before the poultry is 
turned in. Immediately after the 
flock is allowed to use the yard with 


a tenor voice. It is possible that all 
four of yeur birds may be geese. If 
so, you will probably be unfortunate 
in atte.upts to raise any goslings even 


if you do secure ganders. This is 
because the mating season is in the 
fall, ustally September or October 


and also because geese very much 
dislike to have their quarters changed 
when ence accustomed to them. For 
this reason people who wish to se- 
cure birds for breeding purposes 
make their purchases in the fall so 
the fowls will get accustomed to their 
new surroundings. Doubtless nests 
will be made and the eggs laid, but 
the eggs may not hatch. If you are 
forced to buy gande i .is spring, it 
will perhaps be ac isable for you to 
purchase some good eggs of the same 
breed as you ‘teep, and use these 
rather than the eggs from your own 
flock, or at least mark the eggs so 
that you can distinguish the pur- 
chasel ones from those laid by your 
own birds. In this way you should 
not be wholly disappointed. 


Powdered Milk ought to find a large 
sale in western Canada, according to 
Consul-General John E. Jones of Win- 
nipeg. He says that each year finds 
the dairy product of western Canada 
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Clark’s Double Yarding Poultry System 


View of yards for which each house 


unit divided into a roosting 

the green food, the alternate yard is 

plowed and harrowed and sowed to 
eats, barley or rye. 

In this manner the poultry receives 


a large amount of succulent greens 
which often cuts down the spring, 
summer and fall feed bills by one- 
third. At the same time it keeps the 


fowls in the pink of condition and 
helps them over the extremely trying 
the weather. 


Cleaning Up Milk Stations 


PETERKIN WILEY, JR, CHEMUNG CO, N Y¥ 








Those in authority on matters per- 
taining to the cleanliness .f milk are 
well aware that the art of talking is of 
value only for-a short time. As this is 
an age of progress, new methods are 


constantly being developed. It has 
been suggested that a state law be 
passed compelling cleanliness in 


creameries—a law making it compul- 
sory’ for creamery managers to keep 
the creamery or shipping station clean 
and also to keep their persons clean 
I have had much opportunity to see 
these things personally and know 
them to be true, Take for instance 
the Plants in the milk shipping dis- 
tricts where the operator is an em- 
Ployee. Frequently utensils such as 
clothes, brushes, brooms, dippers, etc, 
become contaminated, urfit for use 
and fit only for the rubbish heap. 

It is held that it would be difficult 
to frame such a law and still more 
difficult to enforce it. Some of the 
leading dairy officials believe a good 
way to suppress this sort of filthiness 
is to Publish a list of the creameries 
and shipping stations giving a full re- 
port as to their condition at the time 
‘ney Were inspected. This might have 
a tendency to spur up a few slovenly 


Y8& once in a while when they expect 
inspectors around. If the farms 
are ‘to be inspected, why not those 


who handle th 
the davan? e milk after it leaves 





Sex of Geese—w. 
vania; There are 
one can tell . the 
g00se. The only 
the actions of the 
the differences in 


Cc. B., Pennsyl- 
no marks by which 
gander from the 
ways are to watch 
birds and to notice 
their voices, 


is made up of two units; each 
room and a scratching shed, 

insufficient to meet the demands of its 
growing population in spite of increase 
in the dairy business. Svery winter 
the cities, especially Winnipeg, are 
forced to import large quantities of 
milk and cream from the United 
States. Powdered milk imported into 
Canada pays 25% duty. He says that 
some time ago effort was made to in- 
troduce powdered milk, but in the ab- 
sence of any educational work it 
proved a failure. He urges manufac- 
turers to develop this western Cana- 
dian market systematically. 


We have been subscribers of Amer- 
ican Agriculturist for several years, 
and it is more highly prized than any 
paper we take. It contains so much 
valuable information in regard to 
farming and home improvement that 
it ought to be a weekly visitor in 
every American home.—[Mrs Samuel 
T. Cooper, Bucks County, Pa. 


BARN AND POULTRY . 
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$3,000 A YEAR 


Mr. Chas. Foss, Cedarville, IIl., is 
making that and more on his 96-acre 
dairy farm. Mr. W. L. Hunter, 
Raymond, Neb., has had to enlarge 
his dairy to meet the great demand for his 
cream. N,. H. Locke Company, Lockeford, 
Cal., gets 8 to 10 cents per gallon above high- 
est market price for cream, and won 17 prizes 
at State Fair. You can 
win like success. 


~" SHARPLES 
Tubular Cream Separator 


Exclusively 


This is because Tubulars have twice the 
skimming force of other separators, skim 
twice as clean, pay a profit no other can pay. 
Tubular cream and butter bring extra prices 
because dairy Tubulars contain no disks nor 
other parts to chop or taint the cream. For 
these reasons, over 100,000 dairymen in 
lowa alone use Tubulars. As widely used 
everywhere. Do you want a free trial? Want % 
to trade your present separator in part payment _ 


for a Tubular? You can do cither 1s WARPLES SEPARATOR CO. 
WEST CHESTER, PA. 


Write for 
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Sell Sour Milk 


Milk quickly spoils and is rejected by the 
creamery unless cooled as soon as milked. Don’t 
take chances by leaving the animal heat in your milk. 


THE CHAMPION 
MILK COOLER 


cools more thoroughly and to a lower temperature than any 
other cooler as simply made. Milk keeps twice as long 
when you use the Champion. 

The Champion Milk Cooler works with or without running 
water. Easily operated and easy to clean as a pail, The 
CHAMPION is not corrugated, insist on the genuine 

CHAMPION. Costs less than any other cooler and saves 

its cost in a month. 

You can’t afford to be without it. 
sizes. Write for descriptive folder. 
Sold at Supply Houses, Creameries or from us direct 

CHAMPION MILK COOLER Co. 

Box10, Cortland, N.Y. 













Made in several 



















Make your Silo a true economic factor—not a constant expense. 
Examine the merits of 


THE IMPERISHABLE SILO 


DECAY-PROOF—STORM-PROOF—EXPENSE-PROOF 
The Imperishable doesn’t cost a cent beyond its original price. It never needs 
repairs. It's made of Patented Vitrified Clay Blocks, fire-proof and moisture. 
Root. Simple to construct and lasts forever. A perfect silage-preserver, 

the silage perfectly clear up to the wall. 
You owe it to the economic management of your farm to send for our free catalog 
and consider the matter, The first cost of this silo is the last. No hooping, 
no painting. Everlasting. Write for free catalog today. 
THE IMPERISHABLE SILO IS GUARANTEED 
Thirty factories throughout the United States 
NATIONAL FIRE PROOFING COMPANY 
Itural Department H 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





















[ll Feed Your Stock 60 Days 2 







































Sander has -what is: popularly «called 
\ 


_— 


Rast 4g: tetas 













and blood. I want to show you how Sal-Vet expels these parasites quickly, 
without drenching, dosing, mixing or starving. 


Bees 


Send No Money—Just the 


Simply fill out the coupon, tell me how many head of 
stock you have and I'll ship enough Sal-Vet tolast them 
60 days. You pay the freight charge when it 


When the 60 days are 
Vet does not do what | 
charge—you 


2 oa 


va, ‘ 


nd put on money-making flesh as long as 
deadly stomach and free intestinal worms are sapping their strength 


You simply let your stock 


will doctor themselves. -Vet costs nothing if it 
a day for any sheep or hog if it does what I claim. 


Doneral. Kyu supe." Beenas’ be withostes 
Sop of aciited Be" hetng teva 
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ives. 
rt results. If Sal- 
, I'll cancel the 
won't owe me a penny. 


- Cleveland, Ohio 








Ble. of Bheep_.......... Hogsts... ...Cattle_ndux. Horses 



































“Install Lightning Rods Coreflly 


Tt IS now generally recognized that 
i. a properly installed lightning rod 

. Is good protection against loss from 
lightning. About the only difficulty in 
handling the lightning rod proposi- 
tion under modern conditions is that 
the man who installs it is apt to be 
incompetent or neglect his work. No 
one thoroughly conversant with elec- 
tricity and lightning rods denies that 
a good system will ordinarily prevent 
loss. 

To overcome this laxity, it has 
been suggested that lightning rod in- 
spectors be employed to go over the 
work and see that it is properly taken 
care of. These inspectors .must be 
trained lightning rod experts. When 
they approve a job it may be accept- 
ed as scientifically correct, and the 
rodded building thereafter will be 
practically safe from lightning. It 
will be the duty of this inspector to 
keep in close touch with the sales de- 
partment of the factory which manu- 
factures the rods, to gv from one 
deaier to another as the jobs are 
ready for inspection. This inspector 
must accept no second-hand informa- 
tion. He must take nothing for 
granted. He must go in person to 
the building upon which the rods 
have been placed and see that every- 
thing is exactly right. 

The plan under consideration pro- 
vides that after the inspector has as- 
sured himself that -.the rods have 
been put up right, he gives the pur- 
chaser a certificate stating that they 
are correctly installed, and that the 
manufacturer stands ready to make 

d on the bond which insured pro- 
tection or money back. This new in- 
spection plan is a_ protection both 
for the farmer and the manufacturer. 
It shows the purchaser that the con- 
cern which made the lightning rod 
is sincere in its effort to protest the 
farmer’s property from lightning. 
Moreover, it enables the manufac- 
turer to check up the dealers and 
correct any errors. Modern companies 
now give purchasers a bond which 
assures them that the cost of the 
rods will be refunded if they fail to 
pretect. It is therefore highly ben- 
eficial from the standpoint of the 
manufacturer that this expert super- 
vision be provided in order to be ab- 
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rods are 
do 


Ssolutely cértein that the 
scientifically installed and will 
what is claimed for them. 

Years ago the lightning rod busi- 
ness was in bad repute. Any kind of 
a flimsy rod was sold to the fa-mers, 
and these rods were often poorly put 
up. Moreover, an exorbitant price 
was paid for a very inefficient equip- 
ment. Consequently, the lightning rod 
man became, in the minds of most 
country people, at least, the embodi- 
ment of everything that was dishon- 
est and disreputabie. During recent 
years, howev-r, the problem his been 
worked out on a, scientific basis, so 
that the farmer is just as safe in buy- 
ing and installing the lightning rod 
system as in purchasing any other 
equipment for his farm. This being 
true, the addition of the expert serv- 
ice under discussion at no i creased 
cost to the farmer means much. It 
means in the first place that he is 
getting just what he pays his money 
for, and in the second place that he 
is protected from loss during electric 
storms. It is to be ‘hoped that all 
concerns manufacturing lightning 
rods will employ expert inspectors. It 
may be desirable for these to be un- 
der the supervision of some state bu- 
reau in order to insure absolute fair- 
ness, and also to secure greater ef- 
ficiency. 


Gas Engines Great Farm Help 


Cc. H, LUDINGTON 





I bought a gas engine with a great 
deal of hesitancy not feeling sure as 
to its value on the farm. However, 
after using it now for some months, 
I am as great an enthusiast as you 
will find. I bought a 5-horse power 
engine and a small feed mill last 
January and installed it on my place. 
From February 1 to August 1 I 
ground 150,000 pounds of grain for 
my neighbors at 10 cents per hundred 


pounds which produced an income of 
$150. Besides this work I have 


- round all of my own feed amounting 


to approximately $20 in addition to 
pumping water out of a 114-foot well 
for 28 head of -stock, running the 
washing machine and grindstone. A 
line shaft is used and there is more 
than sufficient power to run the grind- 
er, pump water and run the grind- 
stone at the same time. 

Talk about power! A _ neighbor, 
somewhat critical regarding the use 
of gas engines visited me while I was 
at work last spring. I was grinding 
oats and he used a 4 by 4 lever 9 feet 
long, prying on the belt wheel. He 
lifted all he could but the engine ran 
along at the usual speed. He was 
very much surprised. The engine 
has not given me any trouble at ali 
and I would not part with the outfit 
for the initial cost if I could not re- 
place it. While the actual profits are 
not the only consideration in deter- 
mining whether an engine is a paying 
investment, the figures are of inter- 
est. _Much satisfaction is also gained 
by running conveniences that would 
require hand labor. I had no expe- 
rience with an engine before I bought 
this one, but even then I had no 
trouble in running and understanding 
how to operate it. The engine cost 
$119.50, freight $17, grinder $16, 
freight $2.25. Money received for 
grinding grain was $150, excluding 
my own work. I have been able to 
grind 100 bushels of wheat in three 
hours. 





In my section the railway has 
within the last two years put up a 
line of milk stations along the road. 
Then it rented those stations to the 
large milk dealers of New York city. 
I am raising blooded stock and do 
not want to sell my whéle milk, but 
the idea struck me that I would gell 
my cream. The milk station men, 
however, do not want cream; they 
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want the whole milk. Then I triceg 
to sell my cream to a New York hotel 
but the railway would not draw it on 
the milK train. The only way I coula 
get it to-New York was by express 
in an unrefrigerated car, while a r»- 
frigerated train was passing through 
my station daily for New York cii,; 
Doesn’t that look as_if the railway is 
playing into the hands of the miik 
trust?—(W. R. Smith, Onondags 
County, N Y, 


Southern berries have been coming 
into this county at 12% to 15 cents « 
quart. After paying the express com- 
panies and the different middlemen 
the grower will get a very small price 
for his fruits. I think one of the best 
things congress could do would be to 
take over the express business, and 
let the people have their fruit, et: 
transported at cost, instead of at of- 
ten prohibitive rates. This would be 
a long step in the solution of cheap- 
er living.—[E. M. Buechly, Darke 
County, O. 


In Dynamiting Stumps it was found 
by the Kentucky experiment station 
that the cost of blowing green stumps 
is from two and one-haif to three 
times as great as for dead ones. Land 
would have to yield very high profits 
to pay for blowing green stumps. For 
ordinary land the most feasible plan 
is to plant it to some cultivated crop 
for a couple of years, during which 
the weeds and sprouts would be kept 
down. Sow to grass and pasture for 
three or four years. When smaii 
stumps are rctten enough to remove 
with gryb ax and hoe, the larger ones 
may be blown at a cost that will not 
be prohibitive. One point is made 
clear and that is when stumps are to 
be removed the cheapest method is by 
the use of dynamite. In one test the 
total cost of blowing 102 stumps was 
$33.70, or 33 cents per stump. The 
cost of material per stump was 26 
cents; average diameter of stump 16 
inches. 


Lining Cisterns with Paraffiin—B. P 
of Johnstown, N Y, asks if any of ow: 
readers have had experience and wha2i 
success in lining the inside-of a stave 
cistern with paraffin. He asks aiso 
what is best to use for painting the 
outside to keep from rotting. If any 
readers can give information on these 
subjects they will-confer a favor on 
the inquirer and this journal if they 
will write direct to the editor, 








Plant Cowpeas if Clover Fails 


W. B. ANDERSON, INDIANA 


OWPEAS are most in favor in 

sections where clover caiches 

are uncertain. The cowpea is 
hardier than clover, will make a good 
Showing on poor land and will in ad- 
dition to-a rich grain yield a forage 
equal to clover either as a green feed 
or dry hay. In southern Indians usual 
Planting time is June 15 to July 12. 
The seed bed must be warm and 
contain an abundance of moisture. 
When used as a catch crop after 
wheat, or when sown after the last 
cultivation of the corn, only the early 
maturing varieties produce grain of 
any consequence. Where the clovers 
grow readily when sown on winter 
grain, the cowpea should not be sub- 
stituted in any well planned crop ro- 
tation. In fact, only the dwarf varie 
ties should be grown on clover land 
if they are grown to increase the feed 
supply. The common varieties would 
grow a very long, coarse vine, prob- 
ably no gevain at all, and would be 
slow to cure in harvesting. 

To make cowpeas do their best on 
a thin clay soil; use 150 to 200 pounds 
of: commercial fertilizer consisting of 
12% phosphoric acid and 2 to 4% of 
muriate of potash. The cheaper 
forms of these may -be uséd. The 
mineral fertilizers can be sown 
in the wheat drill along with the 
seed. 

With the larger growing varieties 
one bushel per acre is the rate to 
sow, The dwarf varieties may have a 
heavier seeding, 1% to 1% bushels. If 
sown in rows, 10 to 26 inches apart, 
it will take one-half less seed, and if 
shallow culture is carried on and 
rows kept free of weeds, the yield of 
grain is increased over the solid sow- 
ing. When sowing in rows the two- 
ho corn planter may be used, by 
going over the area twice and plac- 
ing rows midway between the rows 
first planted. For planting after 
wheat, disk the stubble thoroughly as 
soon as possible, work down and sow 
with wheat drill. 

If sown in June, the Whippoorwill 
cowpea will mature in this southern 
fouutry,. Tf sown later than June do 
not expect a large yield of ripened 
Stain. Por late sowing, the New Bra 
ey ary deere pear ea vine, 
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ripens its pods quickly, and is several 


days ahead of the Whippoorwill in 
harvesting. If the season has been 
supplied with timely rains, and the 
standing corn is free from weeds, 
with a well cultivated soil, the New 
Era cowpea may be sown in the 
standing corn providing the corn is 
capable of giving free moisture move- 
ment. Where there is a shortage of 
moisture, the young cowpeas do not 
usually amount to much. 
If you wish to get all 
possible, allow a large per cent of 
the pods to turn yellow, cut with 
mower and rake very soon after cut- 
ting. Let the curing take place :n the 
windrow. When the weather is fa- 
vorable, one or two days’ sun mav 
dry them for storing in the barn. 
Sometimes it takes longer. If har- 
vest comes during rainy weather, just 
do as you can and take the loss in 
good humor. If hay is the primary 
aim, cut before peas are one-fourth 
ripe, and harvest as above, except 
give longer time for drying. Many 
acres of clay hillside land that go in 
corn should be growing cowpeas. 


Experiments with Soy Beans 


Soy beans have a wide adaptation 
as regards soil and climate. In gen- 
eral, the northern limit of their adap- 
tation coincides with that of corn, 
says Prof C. G. Williams in a recent 
bulletin of the Ohio experiment sta- 
tion at Wooster. They are grown 
chiefly for hay, grain, silage, Soiling, 
pasture and as a soil renovator. Soy 
beans should not be seeded until all 
danger of frost is past and the 
ground is thoroughly warmed 
through, which in the latitude of 
Wooster is usually the last of May 
or first of June. 

Three pecks to the acre, drilled in 
rows 28 inches apart, gave the high- 
‘est yield of seed and the most eco- 
nomical yield of forage for the silo. 
For best. qnality of hay they should 
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be drilled solid, using six or eight 
pecks of seed to the acre. For hay, 
cut when pods begin to form. For 
grain, cut just before the beans are 
ripe, i e, when the pods are beginning 
to take on a brownish or blackish 
appearance. For silage, cut when as 
near maturity as possible without 
dropping the leaves. 

Of the available varieties on the 
market this station has found none 
better than the Medium Green, also 
known as Early Green, Medium Early 
Green and Guelph. Among the ear- 
lier varieties: those -best suited for 
hay are the Ebony and Auburn. A 
finer quality of hay is produced by 
some of the later varieties like the 
Cloud, Sable, Taha and Shingto. Un- 
der Ohio conditions, cowpeas are in- 
ferior to soy beans except possibly as 
a soil renovator on the poorer and 
more acid soils. 


Successful Corn Methods 


R. E. BARKER, OSWEGO COUNTY, N Y 





William Gearsbeck of Oswego coun- 
ty, N- Y, raised a record-breaking 
bumper crop of corn two years ago 
and his success might be an example 
for some industrious farmer tq pattern 
after, The land, consisting of five acres, 
was level bottom land, ordinarily good 
grass land. This greensward, before 
plowing, was covered with a heavy 
coating of stable manure. It was 
plowed deep and fitted well. The corn 
was planted in rows 3 feet apart each 
way and fertilized in the hill with 
phosphate, care being taken that the 
Phosphate did not come in contact 
with the seed. This field was culti- 
vated each way nine times and kept 
free from weeds by hoeing. It was 
not plowed with any corn plow or 
hiller. The five acres produced 1200 
bushels of ears or over 500 bushels of 
shelled corn. Generally farmers here 
think they are doing well to get 100 
bushels ears per acre. 

The sawing of custom logs for farm- 
ers is completed at the mills. The 


Mallory cheese factory owned by 
Jared Mallory & Son and operated by 
Peter Bourlier is doing a thriving busi- 
iness. Much more business than last 
year is being done. The first shipment 
of cheese sold at 15% cents, This is 
the highest price received for the first 
lot in many years. The second sale 
brought 14% cents. Last year 1°: 
cheese per day were made at this time. 
This year 16 per day are being manu- 
factured, ‘The daily receipts. of milk 
average 5400 pounds. They make 2 
soft cheese for the Syracuse market 
The makers estimate that $1.40 per 
100 pounds is tthe amount the patrons 
will receive for May. 

Corn Needs More Work—The farm- 
_ers .of this state should thoroughly 
and carefully plow their lands in 
the fall and winter at least 1 inch 
deeper than heretofore, harrowing 
carefully after each plowing. They 
should plow around, instead of up 
and down the slopes, so as to prevent 
washing and erosion, drain when neces- 
sary and work the corn ground as 
nearly level as possible. They should 
remember that when the corn is 1% 
feet high and the rows 4 feet apart 
myriads of fibrous roots meet, ani 
will be torn and bleed and sap the 
vitality of the crop if they cultivate 
between these rows deeper than 2 
inches. After this period they shou! 
constantly cultivate the crop with a 
very short-tooth harrow or a sweep 
that does not go over 1 inch or 1'% 
inches deep, keeping a constant soft 
mulch of about that depth, not sim- 
ply until laying-by time, but constant- 
ly until the grains are positively hard 
on the cob. They should not allow 
suckers or weeds to get a particle of 
nourishment that should go to the 
plant. .The adoption of this metho 
of. cultivation will double the cor 
crop of the state. —{Henry Bxall, 





Texas, {a 


Potash Source in Utah—A _ larse 
deposit of alunite, one source of po'- 
ash, has been discovered at Marys- 
vale, in south central -Utah. Accori- 
ing to a bulletin of the United States 
geological survey, the process for 
turning out the commercial product 
is very simple. The deposit is not 
large enough to provide all the pot- 
ash salts used in this country, 
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Good Celery for Home Table 


M. L, RUETENIK, OHIO 





In growing good celery for home 
use there is one thing with which I 
wish to impress the- reader and that 
is te keep the celery growing at all 
imes and not to let it become stunted 
at amy time. For home use I would 
not try to raise celery plants, but buy 
them from a reliable grower and try 
to get good transplanted plants. 
Golden Self-Blanching is the most 
popular for summer and fall crop, 
Giant Pascal for winter crop. 

Prepare the ground well. Plant 
the celery in rows 2 feet apart and 6 
inches in the row and make the rows 
straight. I start planting May 15 and 
plant up to August 1. For fall crop 
plant about June 20 to July 1. Get 
plants started well by watering as 
soon as planted. When the celery is 
rooted, run the hand cultivator strad- 


dle of the rows, also between the 
rows; do not use the horse cu'tivator 
as that will cover ihe plants and 


makes the ground too uneven for 
good watering. AS soon as plants are 
well rooted and growing nicely mulch 
the ground between the rows with 
about 5 inches of manure. Do not 
get the manure too close to the plants 
as it might burn them. Aftcr two or 


three weeks spread the manure over 
the entire bed. It should then be 
about 2 inches deep. After this 
mulch has been spread, a!l' the work 
one will have with the celery is to 
pull up the few weeds that come 
through the mulch and to water the 
bed. Do not sprinkle it but water it 
well ever the manure mulch. 

AS soon as the cele., is about 1 
foot high you can start blanching by 
placing boards on eagh side of the 
row and drawing therm together with 
two wires, one at each end of the two 
boards. I use 10 .12-inch beards 
about 12 feet long. It takes about 
two weeks to blanch the celery in the 
summer and early fall and in October 
three to four weeks. After: November 
1 celery should be stored away in 
trenches. Make trench about 8 inches 


wide and 12-inches deep; pack celery 
straight up and down. Cover .with a 
cap made of two boards nailed to- 
gether in a V shape. Place this over 
the trench and cover lightly with 
earth and after that cover as weather 
demands. 
If celery 
heart_it has been too dry, 


commences to rot in the 
then water 


thoroughly. If it turns yellow all 
over the. p it has be too wet. 
The ground should be drained. If it 


zrows hollow stalks clear to the hea.t 
you did not get a good strain of seed. 
if only a few leaves are hollow on 
the outside it has been a little too wet 
just before blanching or you left it 
too long in the board before cutting. 





Controlling Grape Root Worm 





root worm has com- 
mitted extensive depredations among 
the vineyards of Pennsylvania and 
along the shores of Lake Erie for two 
years past. The injury wrought by 
these pests on the grape vine occurs 
both above and below the surface of 


The grape 


the ground, but most of the damage 
is done on the roots. Its work ap- 
pears late it June or early in July. 


Chain-like markings are seen on the 
upper portions of the foliage as the 
first indication of the presence of the 
pest. When the beetles are numerous 
and foliage sparse the leaves will 
probably be so badly scarred in a 
short time that ‘they turn brown and 
die. 

The larve of these pests feeding 
en the roots of the vine are the direct 
cause of injury and death of most of 
the vines. Their work on the roots 
may be recognized when the vines 
are taken up by the absence of root 
fibers and by pittings on the main 
trunk, For the destruction of adult 
beetles it is. recommended that the 
first poison spray be made as soon as 
the first beetles are found on the 
vines, sinc. it has been observed that 
these beetles feed much more freely 
immediately upon emerging from the 
‘oil than several days later when the 
deposition of eggs has commenced. 
Atter June 20 vineyards should be 
‘losely watehed for the appearance of 
these Insects and the spraying appar- 

tus should be kept ready for use at 

\y time. If two applications are 
nade vegularly the pests mray be te- 









duced. Eenapbern and not ma- 
‘etrially a the vines. 
Three pounds of arsenate of lead to 
gettons of witer, five pounds of 
copper sulphate and five pounds of 
fresh lime compose the spray usually 
used. Bxperiments conducted against 
the larve im the soil by using oil, 
carbon bisulphide and 
tilizers and salts have proved ineffec- 
tive, while im some cases the grape 
vines have been injured. Since the 
eggs are deposited beneath the bark 
of the vines it is impossible to reach 
them with a spraying ‘application. 
They may be attacked by thoroughly 
cultivating and stirring the soil around 
the base of the vines and by throw- 
ing up a rid e of earth along the row 
early in the season. The insects de- 
posit their eggs in this rid. which 
may later be destroyed by -cultivation, 
with the consequent destruction of 
eggs and larve. 





Blind Staggers — B. F. D., New 
York, has a young mare that start- 
ed to run while hitched to a buggy, 
jerking her head up and down. Af- 
ter being breught to a stop. she 
plunged, and finally fell to the 
ground. In a few minutes she got 
up, apparently feeling normal. This 
was blind staggers, caused by defec- 
tive cireulation in the brain. Such 
horses are not often cured, but usu- 
ally ge from bad to worse, and are 
very unsafe to drive. I would suggest 
that she be fed grain very lightly, 
giving no corn and but few oats, with 
a liberal amount of bran. Give reg- 
ular exercise, hitched double if pos- 
sible; so she cannot bolt and run, 


An occasional physic will work well. 
Give either 1 ounce: of aloes or 1% 
quarts of raw linseed-oil. 


A Sweet Tooth—The United States 
is a land of sugar eaters according to 
statistics showing the per capita con- 
sumption» of sugar in America and 
Europe. England is the only coun- 
try that exceeds it in the proportion 
used. The Germans use but little 
more than one-half as much per head 
owing to relatively high cost; the 
French, Austrians and Russians less 
than half as much, and the Italians, 
Spanish and Portuguese but one- 
quarter as much. In 1910 the per 
capita, constuaption in England was 
86.3 pounds; United States, 81.6; Den- 
mark, 77.75; Switzerlu :, 64.1; Swe- 
den, 53.9; Holland, 43.55; Germany, 
43.45; France, 37.8; Austria, 25.14; 
Russia, 22.82; Spain, 14.2; Italy only 
9.33 pounds. The per capita consump- 
tion in the United States, moreover, 
is steadily increasing, haying climbed 
from 54.56 in 1890 to 81.6 pounds in 
1910. 


Cherry Production Jumps — The 
cherry crop inereased nearly 50% 
from 1899 to 1909, according to the 


census bureau. The production in the 
earlier year was 2,873,000 bushels and 
in the later 4,126,000. Calfornia leads 
with 501,000 bushels valued at $951,- 
000. Pennsylvania has been ousted 
from first place, but is a strong sec- 


ond with 475,000 bushels valued at 
$910,000. Indiana has advanced from 


238,000 bushels to 364,000. Much the 
largest gain has been made by Ore- 
gon, where the crop has jumped from 
65,000 bushels to 181,000. The Iowa 
crop is the only other that has more 
than doubled, climbing from 118,000 
to 260,000. The total increase in pro- 
duction is noteworthy because the 
number of bearing trees reported has 
diminished slightly: 11,822,000 in 
1910; 11,943,000 in 1900. 


Mulch Saves es Raspberrices—While 
visiting a prominent farmer I noted 
a few facts in regard to the advan- 
tage of mulching. He had the only 
crop of red raspberries I had seen 
this year. I asked him how he man- 
aged it. From three-sixteenths of an 
acre he had marketed $60 worth of 
the berries, besides all that were 
used for home consumption, for jellies 
and preserves, and what were given 
away to neighbors and acquaintances. 
The only labor on the patch was in 
pruning and mulching the plants. No 
hoeing, plowing, cultivating or har- 
rowing had been done. The mulch 
saved it ail, and saved the crop. Every 
unmulched foot of his garden was so 
hard that it could not be worked, 
and the vegetables were almost a to- 
tal loss. The ground under the mulch 
at the driest stage was moist, mellow, 
and easy to work, if work had been 
necessary. At the proper season he 
will prune the berries again and add 
a little to the mulch, and the plat 
will be good. for sory meal year.—[A. } 
Jeffers, beater 
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Pasehlace of Stacking Exper 


JOHN KLINGELE, MISSOURI 





I start the stack by placing bundles 
by hand .until I have a bottom well 
formed, Then I go around on my left 
leg and right knee as long as I can. 
After this I get on the stack and use 
a fork until the last 30 to 70 bundles 
are to be placed, I find it is almost 
impossible to top a stack by using a 
fork. I have to use my hands for fin- 
ishing. 

When T first get on the stack I put 
my left foot on the band of the outer 
layer of bundles. This makes the 
stack firm and keeps it rather flat. I 
carry the stack up 5 to 7 feet before 
L begin putting on the bulge, and 
then I give it a spread of 3 to 5 feet 
in every direction. I keep my center 
very full all the time and begin to 
draw in very gradually. In this way 
the stack will settle less in the cen- 
ter. The bundles on the outside will 
droop. I very seldom or never have 
any loss from my stacks taking: wa- 


ter. I usually stack enough wheat in 
one place to thresh out about 600 
bushel at a setting. The oats set- 


tings, however, run about 1500 bush- 
els. This insures a moderately 
and satisfactory strawstack. 
There are a great many advantages 
in stacking small grain. Of course, if 
the work is not well done you will 
have a lot of trouble and much loss. 
Consequently, it pays to learn how to 
stack properly. As soon as I have 
stacked a strip’ I at once start my 
plows to work, or if I do not. want to 
plow I put up hay while the weather 


-is dry and stack the small grain when 


I cannot work in my hayfield. I plow 
just as early as I.can for wheat, how- 
ever. By following that practice I 
get better grain and better straw, and 
usually am able to harvest earlier. 
The early pasture from the stubble 
field is worth securing. 

Based on my experience, will say 
that my threshing bill is 24% less 
where grain is stacked. Threshermen 
like to thresh stacked grain and it ts 
much easier to get a machine than 
when threshed from the shock. The 
best machine in the neighborhood ts 
always available for the man who 
stacks. 





African Certcar Production — The 
French colony of Algeria is the most 
important producer of wheat and 


barley on the African continent. The | 


cultivation of these crops has been 
encouraged by the French govern- 
ment and the exports are admitted 
free to the mother country. Cultiva- 
tion is confined. principally to the 
coast provinces. The yields in 1911 
were. less than in 1910, but above the 
five-year average. Wheat yielded 36,- 





000,000 bushels, barley 48,000,000 
bushels and oats 12,000,000 bushels. 
"DIFFERENT NOW 
Since the Slugger, Coffee, Was 
Abandoned 





Coffee probably causes more bilious- 
ness and so-called malaria than any 
one other thing—even bad climate. 
(Tea is just as harmful as coffee, be- 
cause it contains caffeine, the drug in 
coffee. ) 

A Ft Worth man says: 

“I have always been of a bilious 
temperament, subject to malaria and 
up to one year ago a perfect slave to 
coffee. At times I would be covered 
with boils and full of malarial poison, 
was very nervous and had swimming 
in the head. 

“I don’t know how it happened, but 
I finally became convinced that my 
sickness was due to the use of coffee, 
and a little less than a year ago I 
stopped coffee and began drinking 
Postum. 

“From that time I have not had a 
boil, not had malaria at all, have 

15 pounds good solid weight 
and know beyond all doubt this is due 
to the use of Postum in place of cof- 
fee, as I have taken no medicine at all. 

“Postum has certainly made healthy, 
red bleod for me in place of the blood 
that coffee drinking impoverished and 
made unhealthy.” Name given by Pos- 
tum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Postum makes red blood. 

“There’s a reason,” and it is ex- 
plained in the littie book, ‘“The Road 
to B dosaghes in pkgs. 
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The Good Roof Guide Book tells 
what you ought to know about all 
kinds of roofing. Write for it, and 
a for samples. Both free. 


The Kant-leak Kleet is an improved 
fastening for smooth-surface roofings. 
The Barber Asphalt Paving Company 
Largest producers of asphalt, and largest 
manufacturers of ready rcofing in the world. 
Philadelphia 
New York San Francisco 














It pays to bale your hay in 


DEDERICK’S 


STANDARD 


Baling Presses 


Catalogue Free 


P. K. DEDERICK’S SONS, 
43 Tivoli St., Albany, N. Y. 





Bees on the Farm y(n’ 


will help you get more pleasure and more profit 
from Bee keeping.6 months trial subscription $e, 
Book on Bees and Catalog of Supplies sent free. 


Root Company, Box 249, Medina. Ohie 








Beginner’s Guide to 
Fruit Growing 


By F. A. WAUGH 


Here is the right kind of » book at last. Be 
is a simple statement of the elementary prac 
tices of propagation, planting, culture, fertiliz- 
ation, pruning, spraying, etc. it is, therefore, 
a sort of primer for beginners. The same plais 
and definite purpose is set forth again in the 
preface as follows: 

This little book is written for the one whe 
does not know. The man who has already ar- 
rived may think it hardly worth while, but J 
ask him to remember that the simplest ques- 
tions are the ones oftenest asked, and thet the 
beginners are the ones who oftenest need help. 

The present phenomenal development of 
country life, the unprecedented movement of 
city people “back to the land’ has made it 
necessary to treat all important agricultural 
subjects as Professor Waugh here treats the 
subject of freit growing. The great majority 
of books are written for the professional 
farmer or fruit grower, for the one who has 
spent his life on the soil and who already 
knows all the simple facts. Yet these simplest 
things—the most necessary to success—are 
just the things that the genuine beginner does 
not know. 

The need of such a beginners’ book is, no 
doubt, more urgent in the field of fruit grow- 
ing than anywhere else, and the reason is that 
this line of work appeals especially to people 
removing from the city to country. It appeals 
also to women, teachers, clerks of small meange 
and men of broken health who take up fruit 
growing as a recreation or for some other out- 
side reason. 

Furthermore, there is to be considered the 
needs of rural schools where egricultural gub- 
jects are now widely taught. Here also ie a 
demand for some simple, plein, compact yet 
reliable statement of modern practice. 

Realizing these needs, and realizing Profes- 
sor Wavgh’'s especial! fitness to prepare such a 
book, the publishers most strongly urged 
project, and now consider it fortunate that the 
book is ready for distribution. The author is 
a practical fruit grower of wide 
has also been engaged in teaching for many 
years and knows what sort of information be- 
| require; and, what is perhaps the moet 

ant requirement, he knows how to write 
a book. His facility in presenting such sub- 
jects in readable and effective form is every 
where recognized. 
illustrated, 5x7 inches. 120 pages. Cloth. 
Price net, $0.75. 
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Hands Off 


The national department of agri- 
culture should keep its hands off 
breeding clubs and societies. The biil 
mow before the national congress that 
would take over the herd books and 
other legitimate duties of the breed 
societies should not prevail. The in- 
terests of each breed will be best 
handled by the breeders themselves. 
These men ‘have given these breeds 
much of their time and energy;. many 
of them have their entire possessions 
tied up in the stock they breed; their 
farmis are developed and adjusted so 
as to best handie the particular breed 
and breed problems. Consequently, 
these men are more interested in the 
progressive development and the out- 
come of their breeding clubs and so- 
cieties than the officials in the na- 
tional department of agriculture 
could ever be. 

Our breed societies have had the 
unusual advantage of the talent, abil- 
ity -and attendance of remarkable 
men, not only remarkable as breed- 
ers, but remarkable as men in large 
business affairs. These men have 
given their time, energy and thought 
without price to these breeding so- 
cleties, solely in the interest of the 
breed and to promote live stock de- 
velopment in this country. Is it pos- 
sible that change from this situation 
to official clerks at Washington will 
be better? Will official clerks inter- 
ested in the breed work because of 
the jobs promote more effectively the 
reeds than the breeders themselves? 
Will not the men who have given so 
much of the best in them to these 
‘breeds because they love the stock 
and the atmosphere in which it has 
been bred be better keepers of their 
records than clerks in a tainted offi- 
lal department? We think they will. 

In view of the fact that the na- 
tional department of agriculture is so 
tightly associated with more partisan 
politics there can be no just reason 
gor the transfer of this business. Our 
readers need but to recall the ever 
recurring cotton scandals, the annual 
scandals in the meat inspection work, 
the scandals in the pure food work, 
the scandals in the swamp land work 
to realize that the breeds of pure- 
bred live stock are in better hands 
when the breeders are looking after 
them than in Washington in the 
hands of officials, 

Breeders of live stock will not wel- 
come the attempt on the part of the 
official crowd at Washington to take 
over the work of the herd registers 


and the breed associations. We pre- 
fer to trust the gratuitous and hon- 
orary service of the men and women 
now generously 
and thought to pure-bred live stock 
rather then to official clerks in the 
department of agriculture, now of 
such notorious and shady reputation. 





Many orchardists do not seem to 
know that they may be fined for un- 
seasonable spraying. 
In several states there 
are laws which pro- 
hibit spraying of fruit 


Penalties for 
Spraying 


trees with poisons while the blossoms 


are open, This is to protect the bees 
which work upon the flowers and 
which are necessary to the formation 
of fruit. In New York the pena” 
ranges from $10 to $50 for each of- 
fense. Considerable complaint has 
arisen in New York :mong beekeep- 
ers this spring because orchardists 
have sprayed when they.should not. 
Since little, if anything, is to be 
gained by spraying during the blos- 
soming period it seems strange that 
fruit growers persist in doing it. At 
that time very [fittle of the poison 
reaches the fruit, which has scarcely 
been formed, and a second spraying 
is necessary. Anytime within a week 
or perhaps 10 days after the petals 
fall is the proper time to spray 
against most insects that attack 
young fruit. So the man who sprays 
during bloom not only wastes spray- 
ing matcrial, labor and time but ren- 
ders himself liable to fine for his 
ignorance or obstinacy. 





The national bankers’ association is 
doing what it can to promote agricul- 
tural education, more 
How Bankers bookkeeping among 
May Help farmers, _ etc. The 
meeting of its repre- 
sentatives near New York recently, 
discussed these subjects at length. It 
especially favored extending to other 
states the system of demonstration 
farms that has accomplished so much 
good at the south. But there is one 
very simple, easy and effective way 
for bankers to promote agriculture: 
Just let them loan money to farmers 
upon reasonable terms of interest and 
repayment, With the additional cap- 
ital and ‘facilities thus obtained, agri- 
cultural products will be increased 
and the.cost of living reduced. Of 
course bankers reply that they can- 
not loan their depositors’ money ex- 
cept to people who are going to pay 
it back, so that depositors can have it 
if they want it. However, we.do feel 
that the banks now in existence ought 
to much better serve the farming in- 
terests, The methods of co-operative 
farm finance which ar. so successful 
in Europe must be adapted and ap- 
plied to the needs of American farm- 
ers before the problems of farm 
finance will be solved. 


a 





Hog cholera serum manufacturers 
have finally caught up and are 
now storing. their 
product for future 
use, This is efsily 
possible, and until 
the scourge, so disastrous last year, 
is stamped out, no chances should be 
taken. If last year a large supply of 
hog cholera serum had been available, 
it is reasonable to suppose that com- 
paratively little damage would have 
been done, Government as well as 
private plants were wholly inadequate 
to meet the demand of 1911, and as 
@ consequence hog cholera losses 
were unprecedented. Scientists are 
convinced that properly stored hog 
cholera serum will keep for three or 
four years. This being true, there 
ought to be little complaint hereafter 
should cholera break out. 


Storing 
Cholera Serum 





Its hearings at Washington last 
week enabled the house committee on 
agriculture to thor- 
oughly appreciate 
the Gronna_resolu- 
tion. It has passed 
the senate; we hope the committee 
will now report it favorably to the 
house, and that it will soon become 
a2 law. It provides for a national 
commission on farm finance of three 
members, to be appointed “by the 
president, to investigate and report 
within one year upon the systems of 
co-operative rural finance, co-opera- 
tive land-mortgage banking and co- 
operative credit unions, which have 


Great Field 
for Usefulness 


devoting their time 


been so successful in aareasek 
countries. The members of the com- 
mittee were prompt to realize that 
the vital thing was how to adapt 
these principles of co-operative farm 
finance to our farmers’ conditions. 
That is the big job the proposed com- 
mission will have to do. It will be an 
easy matter to collect statistics and 
write up a description of these Euro- 
pean institutions, but the vital thing 
is to show how this proposition can 
be successfully applied by our farm- 
ers. That is one reason why the 
president of Orange Judd company 
is going to spend some weeks this 
summer among the farmers in Ger- 
many, France and Denmark, who sare 
members of these co-operative, rural 
financial societies, so as to get in per- 
sonal touch with the way they op- 
erate. We have been studying this 
subject for many years, have fre- 
quently visited these institutions 
abroad, and are convinced that co- 
operation in finance has a tremen- 
dous field for usefulness among our 
American farmers. 





~ The new Pennsylvania shade tree 
commission law is producing results. 
Already commissions 
have been formed in 
many small towns and 
Villages, as well as in 
some cities. The principal aims are 
to encourage sh-de tree planting and 
to secure uniformity of planting along 
highways. Meetings are held to de- 
cide on the various desirable tree 
species and the highways beside 
which each is to be planted. Here is 
a good plan worthy of adoption by 
communities in other. states. The 
beauty of the country adjacent to 
towns and villages, as well as the 
streets of these communities, can be 
greatly enhanced by following simple 
but well digested plans. If basswood 
and European linden, locust and 
other honey yielding trees be liber- 
ally planted, not only will the beau- 
ty of the district be hightened but 
the utility from a honey producing 
standpoint may also be augmented. If 
such trees as Juneberry and native, 
not Russian, mulberry be planted the 
birds will not molest strawberry and 
cherry crops in the vicinity, since they 
prefer the fruit of these trees to that 
of cultivated fruits. Here are sug- 
gestions for individual farmers as 
well as for communities. They are 
well worth acting Upon since orna- 
mental planting adds value to every 
farm home. 


Shade Tree 
Commission 


The winter just closed with its un- 
precedented shortage of feed and the 
resulting high prices 
Providing should teach some 
Cheap Feeds needed lessons to the 
eastern farmers on the 
conservation of land and feed. While 
it is to be hoped that the coming sea- 
sons will not develop so marked. a 
shortage in hay and other rough 
feeds as the one closed, it neverthe- 
less behooves every live stock farmer 
to look well to the sources of his feed 
supply. The silo is, without question, 
the greatest conservator of feed, and 
its use is extending so rapidly as to 
tax the manufacturers to supply the 
need. A great potential feed supply 
is neglected every year by the failure 
to fulty utilize land whicu might as 
well produce paying forage crops. 
Many an acre of small grain which 
has failed is left to grow up to weeds, 
when a thorough disking and har- 
rowing would enable planting a val- 
uable crop of millet, cane or cow- 
peas... Many tracts of lowlands upon 
which the original crops are de- 
stroyed by spring floods could easily 
be made to produce paying crops of 
soy beans or late sown roughage 
crops. A very little labor and a com- 
paratively small outlay for seed will 
plant cowpeas or rape in the corn- 
field at the time of the last cultiva- 
tion, upon which stock may fre- 
quently be grazed until midwinter. 
By no means least in this list is the 
reliable rye crop, which is given all 
too little attention by the western 
farmer. Greater attention to these 
sources of feed and the more general 
utilization of seasonal opportunities 
for growing forage will help ma- 
terially in solving the feed question 
in an economical manner. - 


A man. who is successful ig a man 
who is useful, 
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New York State Farm News 
W. H. BRAINERD 


Recently the Bordens opened 4 
milk distribution and sale depot h 
Albany. There was from the start 
bitter opposition by the local mi! 
dealers, some of whom peddle th 
milk they produce. The Bordens hay: 
gone along brushing aside all oppesi- 
tion thus far. Failing to check th 
advance of business by this big con- 
cern through local agencies, the figh: 
has been carried to the state commis- 
sioner of agriculture. But thus far 
those who have carried the fight up 
fail to disclose their identity, hidince 
behind anonymous communications 
to Commissioner Huson. 

The commissioner has not yet 
taken. any cognizance of these letters, 
which allege that the article the Bor- 
dens are selling for buttermilk is 
not buttermilk, and that they are 
therefore violating the law. The ap- 
petite for buttermilk which the Bor- 
dens have created is enormous. It is 
delivered to the corner saloon as well! 
as to the prominent residence. In 
the capitol and statehouse hundreds 
of quarts a day are delivered to 
clerks. In these public offices alons 
enough business has developed i: 
cream, milk and buttermilk to keep 
one wagon busy much of the fore 
noon. 

Commissioner John D. Moore o 
the state conservation commission 
has been visiting in the western par 
of the state sections which former: 
raised considerable grain, but fe! 
back through frequent inundations b: 
overfiow of streams. He believes tha: 
these sections can be reclaimed witn 
but little trouble; that if this coun- 
try is to retain its prestige as the 
world’s granary, increased productio: 
is necessary; that in order to meet 
the increasing home and foreign de- 
mand for our farm produce, not only 
must each acre now under cultivation 
be made to increase its yield, but 
there must be more acres brought in- 
to productiveness by means of irriga- 
tion and drainage. 

Mr Moore called attention to the 
fact that the state has in the past 
constructed ditches to drain lands anit 
that the farmers whose lands thes 
ditches benefited allowed them to fil! 
up, with the result that their lands 
were converted into swamps. He 
pointed out an exception in. Wayn 
county where lands were worth on 
an average $50 an acre 20 years ago 
By reason of drainagegthese sam 
farms are worth on an dverage today 
from $100 to $200 an acre, and in 
some -instances cannot be bought for 
$500 an acre. 

The new state school of agriculturs 
to be erected in Cobleskill under the 
1911 White law, which appropriated 
$50,000 for the purpose, will stand 
on the Coburn farm, owned by Dr F. 
P. Beard. The price paid was $12,000. 
But $10,000 of the appropriation _— 
allowed for a site for the school, 
$2000 was raised by subscription ee 
among the business men to secure 
the land. The farm comprises nearly 
100 acres, and is easy of access, the 
Delaware and Hudson railroad tracks 
running close to the site. 





Orleans Crops Booming 


B. AUGSBURY, NEW YORK 


Marion will open this season with & 
sauerkraut factory which will have 8 
capacity of 5000 barrels, and will use 
cabbage from about 150 acres. It will 
be called the Brown-Marchant Cov. 
The factory will be well equipped and 
everything kept in a sanitary condi- 
tion. Work will be completed in time 
to commence on early cabbage. 

There is a prospect of definite action 
of extending the Newark and Marion 
railroad into Williamson. This will 
mean a great development in this ¢x- 
tensive fruit section. Peaches, whic! 
need quick transit to the city markets 
will be more easily cared for if this 
railroad is extended. 

It is generally believed that the ap- 
ple yield this year will be above the 
average. Although the Greening '> 
regarded as a failure, still Baldwin. 
King and other hardy winter varieties 
are promising a big yield. Generally 
speaking, the buds have set heavily. 
and western Orleans county promises 


_@m excess of apples. 
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"NEW YORK EDITION 


Dear Friends: Many. members of 
our family readers say that 
the short local letters from dif- 
ferent of New York are 
not only interesting but 
ful in keeping them posted on 
the Empire state. To give the best 
what is going on at all points of 
service in this respect, I must have 
your help. I would like to have 
personal letters from every section 
of the state. Tell about the prices 
you are now receiving. How does 
the corn crop appear? What is the 
most notable thing about the or- 
chards and the truck fields? What 
do farmers say about the dairy- 
man’s league? What local crop is 
demanding most attention? Discuss 
these or other items. Either a let- 
ter or postal card will Go, but write 
me very soon. 


Char hetiQuhatt 


Editor American Agriculturist. 





Setting Cigar Leaf Tobacco ay 


The cigar leaf tobacco crop situa- 
tion in New York and Pennsylvania 
remained unchanged from the report 
of last week except that planting has 
een in full swing the past week or 
more. Favorable weather, which has 
long been delayed, came on with a 
rush and farmers pressed into service 
all available help in order to get the 
plants into the fields, 

The farmers are done with burley 
“forever and forever.” Most of them 
received no more than 3c p lb, and the 
Pennsylvania seed leaf did not average 
more than 5 or 6c. I am pretty cer- 
tain the acreage will ‘be reduced at 
least 1-3 that of last year throughout 
York county. I sincerely wish prices 
were more steady and higher, for 
there are lots of farmers who would 
like to plant. I am sure we have 
soils that are most excellently adapted 
for the growing of the crop, if condi- 
tions were different.—[H. L. P., Dal- 
lastown, Pa. 

Tobacco setting of this section is 
going to be rather late. The acreage 
will not be over 25% of former years, 
Farmers are turning their attention to 


dairying. The wet spring has put the 
sowing and planting of crops back at 
least a month.—[A. 8S. M., Towan- 
ca, Pa. 

We have excellent weather and 
plants have pushed rapidly to the 
front. Raisers have commenced 
planting and plenty of plants enables 


them to go straight ahead with their 
work. The best part of first planting 
will all be done by June 20. 
as can be ascertained the acreage will 
be normal, The crop will’ be seedleaf, 
with a few exceptions, along the Sus- 
quehanna river. Very little of old 
tobacco on hand being picked up by 
buyers at 5@6c p 1b, with figures as 
low as_38e In York Co. Some raisers 
are disgusted with low prices in the 
latter place.—[C. H., Columbia, Pa. 


Monroe County: Fr it Prospects 


W. H. BRAINERD 








George Hallauer of Monroe county, 
one of the largest evaporators of 
fruit in New York state, has just re- 
turned from a tour of inspection of 
the fruit belt of western New. York 
extending from Oswego to Niagara 
Falls. He predicts the best crop of 
fruit in years, if the blossoms are any 
indication, Peaches promise well, 
but the most promising of all are ap- 
ples. ‘“‘While last year we had a very 
good crop, particularly of Greenings, 
throughout western New York, and 
even a good showing of Baldwins, still 
there seems to be an exceptionally 
large amount of blossoms on the trees 
this year, even on those trees which 
bore last year. These usually blossom 
only biannually.” He calls atten- 
tion to the fact that there has not 
been a large crop of apples since 1908, 
though there have been fair crops 
during the past two years.. He also 
Says a large number of young or- 
chards are coming into bearing this 
year. 

A great cry has been made, partic- 
ularly in the past few years, because 
of the poor: prospect of disposing of 
our apples, said Mr Hallauer, and 
now we are confronted with the pre- 
diction that so many trees will bear 
this year that it will be impossible 
to dispose of the fruit. But in look- 
ing over the situation and then com- 
paring the prospects even with years 
of fair crops, it looks as though we 
would have plenty of room for the 
disposal of this year’s yield. The 
crop of 1906 was so large we could 
not move it, but this condition is not 
apt to repeat itself, for since that 
time European markets have been 
opened up, and it lodédks to me as 
though they would take all the fruit 
we can send them. Of course, the 
Prices must start sufficiently low in 


order to move the crop so as to ex- 
haust it. 


Grange Work in Madison—Grange 
members of Bastville meet every other 
Saturday evening as usual at Odd 
Fellows’ hall. A dly. number are 
usually present and much interest is 
taken. Road machines started and 
much needed work is being don with 
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hail st vide variety in weather. 
Grass well. . Clover is better 
than for some ome Oats show green. 
Potatoes nearly all in the ground. 
Bordens are breaking ground for a 
new tenant house. Their plant is 
ant ted. Milk prices for June 
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Washington Co—D. P. Hurd sold his 
woodlot on Pine hill to A. G. Loomis 
of Westfield, Mass. Washington pomo- 
na meets at Hartford June 14. Hebron 
was once the banner potato town of the 
U 8S; now but few are raised. Pota- 
toes have dropped to 90c p bu at the 
station. 


Suffolk Co—Corn planting is late, 
due to cold, wet spring. A fair acre- 
age of lima beans, mostly of the Dreer 
variety, will be planted. The price 
is $7 to $9. A somewhat better price 
is obtained through the grange. Hay 
retails at $34 to $38 p ton. Former 
Supt of Highways, Sherwood Hallock, 
has purchased a 500-acre farm in 
Massadchusetts and is moving there 
from his old home at Quogue, LI. Mr 
Hallock is a well-known stock raiser. 


Poor Road System—Much rain in 
Oneida. Best spring for grapes in 
many years. Hay is $25 in Utica and 
very scarce, Roads are very bad. 
Men are more hours getting to work 
on highway than they serve when 
there, which makes for. very poor 
service. Apple trees are full of 
wortns, Some have planted corn. 

Richmond Co—Drawings and plans 
have been ordered for the proposed 
tunnel to be built under N Y bay 
connnecting Staten island with Brook- 
lyn. It is said that this tunnel, nearly 
two miles long, will be the largest 
ever built for rapid transit. It is ex- 
pected that water from the Catskills 
will be conveyed through tubes par- 
allel with the tunnel? 


Clinton Co—Much rain has fallen. 
Spring is backward and cold, and 
work. is delayed on account of 
the ground being too wet. Corn is 
rotting in places on low ground. All 
fruit trees were full of blossom. Grass 
is doing well. A good hay crop is ex- 
pected. 


Good Price for Milk—Continued 


.rains have kept the ground so wet 


that Cattaraugus farmers have been 
delayed with grain sowing. Some 
grain is rotting. Grass is looking 
finely and cows are about getting 
their living. Milk brought $1.26 p 100 
last week~at the factory. C. Dettman 
recently lost a valuable horse. Hay 
is $22 p ton in barn. 


Otsego Co—Farmers have been 
busy planting potatoes and corn. It 
rains so often that ground is in bad 
condition a good deal of the time. 
Some have turned cows to pasture. 
Grass looks good. Tent worms are 
quite numerous. Elk Creek grange 
is increasing its membership. 


Fine Grain Outlook—Farmers in 
Franklin are getting work well along. 
Grain is looking finely. Most of the 
potato planting was done last week. 
Old meadows look well. Grass is 
making a good stand. Fruit trees 
show a very full blossom. Not oe | 
potatoes are being handled now. See 
potatoes are scarce and high. Eggs 
are 19c p doz. 


Oneida Co—The season has been 
so backward because of continued 
cold weather that some farmers have 
been greatiy delayed in farm work. 
Grass, however, is growing well, and, 
unless there should be a severe frost 
the coming of speedy warm weather 
will put pastures in excellent shape, 
as there is plenty of moisture in the 
ground. The yield of milk is increas- 
ing slowly. 

Good Clover—Potatoes are very 
scarce in Clinton and some people 
have none for eating or planting. In 
some cases seed thas rotted in the 
ground. Clover wintered well. Grass 
has a fine start. Local prices on hay 
and grain are a little easier. Butter 
fat at Isona creamery for Apr netted 
farmers 34c p Ib. 

Fine Outlook for Hay—Ground in 
Rensselaer has been very wet for 
working, consequently corn and po- 
tato planting have-been delayed. Pas- 
tures look fine. Fruit trees were full 
of blossom, Trees not sprayed have 
been damaged by worms. Mr Baker of 
Hoosick -Falls has set six acres to 
strawberries. Many fruit trees were 
set this spring. Meadows ‘promise a 
full hay crop. 

Niagara Co Farmers Behind— 
Heavy rains in late May delayed corn 
ground operations. The wet weather 
has helped wheat and grass wonder- 
fully. Wheat is worth at Ranson- 
ville $1.10 p bu, oats 70c, corn 90c, 
potatoes hay $30 p ton. Sur- 
veyors have been surveying Ridge 
foad for the state highway... All 
farmers are behind. with work. Some 
oats and bariey to be sowed yet. 
Bartlett pears showed very light 
bloom, Duchess pears and apples 
about 75% bloom. Cherries were 
damaged seme by cold rain. Peaches 
are coming all-right but will not be a 
full crop. May rain fell so hard 
that large fields of potatoes were 
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nary cows sell from to $70. Hay 
has been bought from $35 to $38 p 
ton at Niagara Falls. Help is very 


scarce. 

Tioga Co—The incessant rain for the 
last month curtailed the acreage of 
oats, as moist lands could not be 
plowed, Consequently a larger acre- 
_age of buckwheat will be sown, Win- 
ter grain and grass have made an ab- 
normal growth. Corn and _ potato 
planting will be very late. Fruit trees 
have blossomed scantily. 

Erie Co—Spring is very backward 
and not many oats have been sowed 
yet. Many cattle have been turned out 
to pasture. Orchards have blossomed 
well. Seed corn is Scarce at $2 to $2.50 
p bu. 


Beautifying Ulster Co Roads—Fif- 
teen hundred trees are being planted 
along the Kingston-Ellenville and the 
Kingston-Saugerties state roads by the 
state highway commission. About 900 
wiil be set out along the former and 
600 along the latter. It is the intention 
of the state to beautify the country 
along state roads where no trees now 
exist. Poplars and white birches are 
the trees chosen for planting. Potatoes 
all planted. Corn in the ground. The 
weather has settled warm and all 
crops are coming favorably. Pasture 
is first class. 


Chemung Co—Farmers have been 
sowing oats. Weather has been cold 
and wet for this time of the year. Hay 
is scarce and high. Pure-bred year- 
ling Holsteins sell for $25 to $30, 


Wyoming Co—Orchards have blos- 
somed full. Many farmers sprayed be- 
fore blossoms opened. Owing to the 
weather, oats were sowed very late. 
Many beans will be planted. 


Plowing New Seeding—Farmers in 
Clinton are about through seeding 
and are planting potatoes. About the 
Same acreage as last year will be 
planted. Old meadows look good, 
but most all new seeded ground is 
‘being plowed up. Fruit trees 
bloomed full. South Ellenburg dairy 
assn paid 36.3c for Apr butter fat. 


Buckwheat in Stenben Co—Ground 
continues very wet and the acreage 
sown to oats will be smaller than 
usual. There would be lots of buck- 
wheat sown if farmers could get the 
seed but it is $1.10 p bu and hard to 
get. Some report that hay is going 
to be a large crop. In this region it 
is thin on the ground. Some are sell- 
ing old hay for $27 p ton. The crop 
will not be any larger than last year’s, 
but will be of better quality. 


The Eastern Live Stock Markets 


At New York, Monday, June 3—Last 
week after Monday best grades of 
steers held up firm, closing 10c higher; 
medium fell off 10c Wednesday, but 
recovered later; fat bulls held up 
strong, medium and common closed 
steady on light receipts. Calves fell 
off after Monday 25@50c, closing 
Weak at the reduction. The selling 
range for the week was: Steers $5.0w@ 
9.35, bulls 3.75@7.30, cows 2.25 @6.40, 
veals 5@11, buttermilks 6@6.A). 
Fresh cows and springers were lower 
at-27@70. 

Today there were 32 cars of cattle 
and 5550 calves on sale. The trade 
was slow for stéers but steady to 
strong for top grades, others barely 
steady; bulls held up well and medium 
and common bulls were firm; cows 
steady and thin cows were in better 
demand. Calves were in quite liberal 
supply, but active and firm, with some 
sales a fraction higher. About all 
the stock was cleaned up. Steers 
averaging 1016 to 1418 lbs sold at the 
range of $7.80@9.40, including 16 cars 
of.stable-fed Pa steers, at the above 
range and figures. State steers at 
7.25. Bulls sold at 4.25@7, cows 2.75 
@6.50, veals 8@10.50, culls 5.0@7.50, 
buttermilks 6@6.50. 

Sheep continued in quite liberal sup. 
ply after Monday ofelast week, and 
prices fell off 25@50c; clipped lambs 
(hereafter denominated yearlings) 
dropped 50@75c; spring lambs on light 
receipts h@ld steady to the close, The 
selling range for the week was: Sheep 
(ewes) $3.25@5.50, mixed and wethers 
5.50@6.25, spring lambs 8@10.25, cull 
sheep 2@3, cull lambs 7, clipped lambs 
6@9.50, culls 5.50. Today there were 
41 cars of stock on the market, includ- 
ing 25 cars of southern lambs. Sheep 
still further declined 25@50c, year- 
lings (clipped last year’s lambs) also 
fell off 25@ 50c, spring lambs 25c. Com- 
mon to ame sheep (ewes) sold at 
2.50@4.75 p 100 Ibs, mixed sheep and 
wethers 5@5.50, southern lambs 9@ 
10, N Y and Pa do at 8@10, Ind do 
(culls) 7, yearlings 5@8.25. 

Hogs dropped after Monday of last 
week 15c, closing steady at the de- 
cline. Today with 4 cars on sale prices 
were no more than steady. Light to 
heavy N Y¥ and Pa hogs sold at $7.75 
@8 p 100 Ibs, choice pigs at 7.75. 

At Buffalo, good steers met a strong 
market last Monday and sold at about 
10c higher than closing quotations of 
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the previous week. Common to me- 
sorts weer slow and lower by 
about 10. Total receipts of cattle were 
$125. Choice to fine heavy steers sold 
at $8.85@9.20, fair to good weighty 
steers 8.10@8.60, good shipping and 
heavy weight butcher steers 7.75 @ 8,35, 
plain weighty steers 7.60@7.75, coarse, 
thin weighty steers 6.50@6.90, choice 
fey yearlings 8.35@8.90, good year- 
lings 7.75@8, best, handy weight 
butcher steers 8@8.35, fair to good 
7.25@7.70, common to fair 6.45@6.95, 
hea fey cows 6.50@7.60, prime 6.50 
@6. fair to choice butcher cows 
4.50@6.75, common to fcy yearling 
heifers 5.50@8, feeders 4.50@6, stock- 
ers 3.50@5.50, export bulls 6.50@7. 
butcher bulls 5.50@6.50. Receipts of 
ee were 16,000. head, and sold at 15 
@ higher than closing quotations 
mixed 
weights, mediums and heavy weights 
were quoted at 7.90@7.95 p 100 Ibs, 
Yorkers 7.75@7.90, pigs in light 
weights 7@7.35, receipts of sheep and 
lambs were 10,000 head. The top price 
paid for lambs was 8.40, wethers sold 


of the previous week, and 





at 5@5.25, ewes 4@4.50, yearlings 6.25 
@6.75. 
The Milk Market 





At New York, the exchange rate is# 
8c p qt to the farmer in the 26c-zone 
having no station charges, or $1.51 p 
40-qt can delivered in New York. 
This rate became effective June 1. 
There was a brisk demand early in 
the week, due to the warm weather. 

The receipts of milk and cream in 
40-qt cans for the week ending June 
1 were as follows: 

Milk Cream* 


DUNE. a carsnte ob cee d's « Xn 46,750 4,450 
Susquehanna ......... 12,550 415 
Se GD. cite cesete 16,225 1,720 
Lackawanna ....... .. 57,250 2,200 


N Y C (long haul).... 81,148 3,723 
N Y C lines (short 





DG” éSeasendeseens 14,55 62 
D> «setae oes¢eos 46,463 5,100 
Lehigh Valley ........ 35,839 2,706 
Homer Ramsdell line.. 2,790 3 
DE SES s ccecccces 12,100 270 
Other sources ........ 1,950 55 

MD, 425.2. ob uHee0 oe 827,315 20,738 





Butter Market—At Elgin, butter 
remains firm at 25 cents. 


New York Cheese Markets : 


At Utica, N Y, June 38, favorable 
Weather has further improved pas- 
tures, and they are now in fine con- 
dition. The yield of milk continues 
to increase, and with warm, dry nights 
for cows it should be still larger. 
Although all grass cheeses are now 
offered, thus giving opportunity to 
secure stocks for storage, there was 
a further decline in prices here today, 
due to the weakness of the Wisconsin 
markets and lower quotations in 
northern New York on Saturday. Pro- 
duction ts about the same as that at 
this time last year, and the general 
drop in prices is attributed to the 
fact that the high quotations earlier 
in the season curtailed the demand, 
The official transactions today were: 
Large colored 150 bxs, large white 
75, small colored 2720, and small white 
1200, all at 12%c pb. The curb sales 
were at 13c. Sales of 269 pkgs butter 
at 26% @27%c p Ib. 

Watertown, N Y, June 38, Saturday's 
sa'es of cheese on the local board 
aggregated 10,000 bxs at 18c. The 
local rainfall for the month of May 
is the heaviest on record and farmers 
are much behind with their work. 
Practically no corn is planted and a 
large amount of grain remains to be 
sown. 

NEW YORK—At Syracuse, potatoes 
1.40 p bu, timothy hay 20@25 p ton, 
alfalfa 22, live fowls 18c p Ib, chickens 
15@18c, corn 90c p bu, oats 70c, bran 
32 p ton, middlings 33. 

At Buffalo, fresh eggs 21c p doz, 
live chickens 18c p 1b, broilers 40@ 
45c, fowls 16c, potatoes $1.25 p bu, 
choice timothy hay 28 p ton, mixed 26. 

At Albany, corn 90c p bu, oats 70c, 
bran $28 p ton, linseed meal 40, mid- 
dlings 30, loose timothy hay 20@ 28, 
fresh eggs 25c. p doz, live fowls lie 
p lb, cld potatoes 4 p bbl. 


Jenningshurst Stock Farm Buys Bull 


W. W. Jennings. proprietor, and Dean 
Knickerbocker, manager, have recently . 
urchased the Holstein bull, Rag Apple 
orndyke, of E. H. Dollar of Heuvelton. 

Y, and is undoubtedly one of the 
Greatest bulls of the breed. His sire, 
ontiac Korndyke, is the sire of over 
70 A R O daughters and the only bull 
having three daughtérs making over 
7 pounds of butter in seven days, and 
one of these has an A R O record of 
Over 38 pounds, and over 158 pounds in 
30 days. This bull himself has a num- 
ber of daughters that average over 26 
pounds at two years of age. His dam. 
Pontiac Rag Aprile. is the cow for which 
Mr Fields paid $8000, and the calf that 
she was then carrying brought $1000 
at nine months of age. She is one of 
the greatest cows that ever lived. This 
farm is a new venture of Mr Jennings’ 
and bids fair to be one of the greatest 
stock farms in the east. The building» 
alone are worth going a lone ways t% 
see, and the stock is second to none. 
fE. A. H. 
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Eggs 


At New York, strictly high-grade 
eggs are in good demand and show a 
fairly firm tone. Arrivals of eggs 
are heavy and values on medium and 
erdinary qualities are irregular. 
Fresh-gathered are quoted at 16@ 
2144c, hennery eggs 19@ 23c. 

At Chicago, only a moderate trade 
is reported in eggs. Receipts are 
falling off. but still there is enough 
stock to fill demand. Prime firsts are 
quoted at 17%c p doz, miscellaneous 
lots 15@i6%4c; stofage packed eggs 
are steady and firsts are quoted at 
1844 @10e. 

Fresh Fruits 

At New York, strawberries are in 
liberal supply and Payer at 3@9%c p at, 
blackberries 10@16c, gooseberries 8@ 
10c, huckleberries 8@12, cherries, red 

1.50@1.75 p peach bskt, peaches 2@ 

p carrier. 

Hay and Straw 

At New York, tone of the market is 
generally dull on the average offerings 
and prices are unsettied. Prime tim- 
othy continues to seli at $1.60 p 100 
Ibs, No 3 1.35, clover mixed 1.15@ 
145, rye straw 1.05, oats The. 

At Chicago, a steady market is main- 
tained in hay, although offerings are 
ample and demand fair. Best timothy 
hay sells at $26 p ton, No 1 25, No 3 
21, prairie 25, rye straw 12.50, oat 11, 
wheat 10. 

Mill Feeds 
New York, demand is 
and prices unsettled on mill - feeds, 
Coarse, western spring bran, in 100- 
M scks, to arrive, sells at $26.10 p ton, 
oil méal 38, standard middlings 28 10, 
red dog in 140-lb scks 31.85; brewers’ 
meal .09 p 100 Ibs, grits 2.10, flakes 


At irregular 


Onions 

At New York, onions are meeting a 
very weak market, and prices are low- 
er. Early this week Tex yellow were 
selling at 50e@$1.10 p cra, white 50c 
ol Egyptian 1.75@2 p bag, Bermuda 
vf; 5 @90c p era. 

At Chicago, the supply continues 
ample and trade is moderate, Texas 
yellow sell at 90c @$1.15 p cummer cra, 
crystal wax 1@1.15, La white 90c@1 
p hamper, Egyptian 2.50@2.60 p 110- 
Ib sack, 

Potatoes 

At New-York, under heavy receipts 
the potato market has developed 
weakness. Potato prices are lower 
and arrivals of new stock have suf- 
fered most. Bermuda are quoted at 

2@7 p bbl, Fla white 3.50@4.50, red 

2@4, Ga white 3@4, red 3@3.50, S C 
white 2.50@3.50, red 2.50@3, N C 
white 2.50@3.50, Fla white 3@4, Va 
and N Cred 1.50@3, southern culls 
1@1.50, state, old 3@3. 50 p 180 lbs in 
bulk, Me 3.50@3.75, European 1.50@ 
2.75 p 168-lb bag, sweet 1.75@2 p bskt. 

At Chicago, reports of a shortage .in 
the new potato crop have buoyed the 
market, and also light current receipts 
have been an additional bullish factor. 
Quotations .on old tubers range from 
$1.10@1.30 p bu. New Tex potatoes 
in sacks are selling well at about 1.70 
p bu; Fla red are in fair demand, and 
sell at 1.50@2.25, white 1.50@1.75. 


Poultry 


At New York, although supplies of 
poultry are large, demand is good 
and prices steady. . Chicken broilers 
ane quoted at rohan pr, fowls 15@ 

lb, ae 9@ 10%, turkeys 
te fee dueks 10 @12 geese 8@%e. 
Western dry-packed fresh-killed poul- 


try sells at 18144 @ 1c, ice-packed 13% 
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At Chicago, the live poultry market 
is in good condition, and prices aes 
ly higher. Turkeys are quoted at 
12¢ p 1b, fowls 13@14c, reosters 8@ 
9e, broilers weighing 1 to 1% Ibs o3@ 
4 p doz, 1% ibs and over 6@8, ducks 
12@13c* p lb, young ducks 18@20c, 
geese O@S8c, young geese 18@20c. In 
the dressed potltry market receipts 
are light, also demand. Turkeys sell! 
at 13@14%c p Ib, fowls 13% @ l4c, 
roosters 9@10c, ducks 10@13c, geese 
5 @ Se. 

Vegeta bles 

At New York, asparagus is in liberal 
supply, but. selling at fairly steady 
prices ranging from 41@2 p doz bchs, 
new beets $1@4 p 100 bchs, carrots $1 
@3.50, cueumbers $1 @2.25 p bskt, cau- 
liflower $1.25@2.25 p doz, cabbage 7T5e¢ 
@$1.15 -p era, lettuce 50@75c p bskt, 

eas $1@3 p large bskt, rhubarb Wc @ 

1-p 100 behs, radishes do, spinach 50c 

@$1.p bbl, turnips, southern white $1 

@2.4) p bbl, tomatoes $1@3 p carrier. 
Wool 

Fleece Onio have 
selling higher at I@2%c p ib for 
raedium clips. Michigan dealers are 
paid by Boston firms 283@25c f o b. 
Dealers are paying farmers in fine 
clothing wool sections 20@22c for me- 
cium clips. Texas kin on § months’ 
run close to I4%c 


THE GRAIN TRADE 


wools in been 
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PRICES OF GBAIN 
WITH COMPARISONS 


LATEST . WHOLESALE 
STANDARD GRADES, 





-~Wheat—, -~Cora—, Vai 
1912 1911 1911 1912 1915 


Chicago ...... 1.18 93% ! 54% 57% 
New 1.21% 7 oY 61 
Boston _ r 65 62 

St . 1.19 41 17 56 5S 

is 6G. 53 54% 

1.10% 199% .7: 52.49% 
1.07%. .$ 70 — 


Cash or 
Spot 


Minne a polis 
Liverpoot 





Ripening Grain Closely Watched 
Late May and early June. always 
form a period of uncertainty and un- 
rest in wheat circles. This year. is 
no.exception to the rule. Traders as 
a class are not worried about. the 
volume of the. next crop as a whole. 
In fact, the general impression is one 
of optimistic belief ix a good total. 
Yet the grain pits at speculative cen- 
ters have continued somewhat unset- 
tled owing to the delicate situation 
in the southwest. Harvest is under 
way in Tex, working toward the 
north; and speedily the cutting of 
winter wheat will be in full swing 
every where. Meanwhile, the past 10 
days have brought some unrest over 
conditions in the wheat belt, partic- 
ularly in western Kan High tem- 
peratures and lack of rainfall where 
moisture was needed resulted in fairly 
good support, vet this was withdrawn 
for a time under advices of 
rains in both Kan and Neb. 
wheat at Chicago sold off to $ 
p bu; and Sept 1.038 followed y 
slight recovery. No 2 red winter in 
store 1.10@1.12. 
Foreign markets 
supported,. European 
generally regarded 
promising. Weather 
seasonable in ¥France, 
the Netherlands and fairly good in 
eastern continental states. India 
promises to be a large exporter. The 
amount of world wheat on ocean pas- 
sage headed for consuming countries 
is quite heavy. 
Corn. traders 
map and the 


indifferently 
eonditions 
as reasonably 
was said to be 
Germany and 


were 
crop 


studied the weather 
bulletins relative to 
seeding operations. The market was 
unsettled within a.wide range and 
sold off 2@4c under better weather 
and crop conditions. Cash No 2 corn 
scold down to 73%c p bu, July 72c, and 
Dec, new crop delivery, 62%c. 

The oats market received fair sup- 
port but. without important price 


/ Complete plans 
YER, Box 


shane. Bese Buyers were slow to follow: 

with the standard? 
uoted pons wg Biles 56c p bu at Chi- 
pt above and below 43c, 

Rye was neglected under a light 
demand and meager offerings. No 2 
to go to store was quoted around 92c 
p bu but no interest manifested. 

The barley market has been run- 
ning somewhat dull for a month past, 
with the advent of warm weather, 
and indifference of maltsters. Prices 
are without important change, good, 


Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 
Six Cents a Word 
Read by 725,000 People Weekly 
ose DEPARTMENT is one of valuaole 
American sIx 


Sane 








the most 
At a com of only 
cule 5 word you can advertise anything you wish 
te buy, sell ur exchange. 


counted as part of the 
number 


Cash m pany 
advertisement must have address on, as we cannot for- 
ward replies sent to office. 

COPY must be received Friday to guarantee inser- 
tion in _ of thé following week? Advertisements 
of “F S FOR SALE” or “‘TO RENT" will be 
accepted at the above rate, but will be in 
our BEAL ESTATE MAKSET. 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any kind 
will be allowed under this heed, thus making « small 
adv as noticeable as a large one. 

THE RATE for the “‘Farmers’ Exchange” 
pt hg 8 fh Ag insertion. 

Address 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 Fourth Ave, New York City 


adver- 








EGGS AND POULTRY 


FOWLS AND EGGS for sale. Eggs from Sixgle 
Comb Brown and White Leghorns, Rhode Island 
Reds, White and Columbian Wyandottes and Amer- 
ican Dominiques. A No 1 stock One sitting, $1; two 
sittings, $1.75; three sittings, $2.25; 50 eggs or more, 
5 cents each. RK. SsHUMW. ay. "Lebanon Spi ings, 
® Y: 





MADISON SQUARE GARDEN prize- Winning 
strains—-Rhode Island, Beds, Barred Rocks, White 
Wyandottes, White and Brown Leghorns; eggs $1.50 
215, $7 100. Imported Light and Dark Braimas; 
eges $2.50 per 15. Catalog gratis. F. M. PRELS- 
COTT, Riverdale, N J. 





Silver Spangled Haniburgs, 
Pear! arinees. Ik 

aiog 25 
Pou UPRY 


MGTTLED ANCONAS, 
Houdans, S € Black Minereas, 
ducks, S C Buff’ Leghorns; 13 eggs. $1. 
varieties, BERKSHIRE PIONERR 
YARDS, Berkshire, N ¥ 





COCK ERELS prize-winners—White 
Barred Rocks, Light and Dark Brahmas, 
Brown Leghorns, $2.50 to $5. FF. M. 
Riverdale, N J, 


MATURED 
Wyandottes, 
White and 
PRESCOTT, 





1500 weekly, 8 5S 
White Rocks for 
Nelsen, Pa. 


$4 PER 
Hamburgs, 8 C 
hatebing. BROOKSIDE 


160- oe. shipment, 
rt Leghorns, 
FARMS, 





Wyandottes, 


40 EGGS $2. Thoroughbred Rocks, 
varieties. 


Reds, Leghorus, Hamburgs, Brahmas. 19 
Catalog. SAM MOHR, Coopersburg, Pa. 


2th = « 
* BLANCHARI) 
Mass. 





FoR SOlG- Gees DPoiate plants, cabbage 
celery. and Vegetable plats by the 1» 
em for poten ‘ist. MICHAEL N. BORGO, v 


COWPEAS $2. $2.50 bushel,. 
Jostrn 1 Red clover seed 
BE. HOLLAND. Milford, 
oWeer Potato PLANTS, red. and Yellow, $2 per 
Cabbage and temato price list free. \\ “~ 
PORD & SON, Hartly. Del. 


CABBAGE a hee AM varieties) $1.00 per 
sand. 10,600 $7.50, S000 $4.00. JAMES Tux 
& SONS, Chester, N 


VICKS BRANCHING ASTER PLANTS on. 
each, postpaid. A. B. KATKAMIEBR, Maceda: 


MISCELLANEOUS 


JOB PRINTING. PHOTO-ENGRAVING. e': 
. etc. Press w 

You are invir 

you want .printed ur , 

— w- sie will be furnished. Low , 
big in standard sizes. THE P 

PUBLISHING CO, Springfield, Mass. 


SAVE YOUR STOCK and save your 
preparing your own veterinary rémedies: 
veterinary recipes; any one $1: two, $1.50; three, § 
four. $1.90; or any five, $2 DR M. EL P! 
Veterinarian, North Clarention, Vt 


ROLLER EXTENSION MILKING STOOLS 
legs up and three legs down is the way 1 shi; 
Write for circular and prices. HENRY R. BRON 
R D No.1, Cincinnatus, N Y¥. 


OUR HELP BUREAU 


Six Cents a Word 
MALE HELP WANTED 


DO YOU NEED FARM HELP ?—The Jewish ag 
cultural and industrial sid society has on its 
men wishing to obtain employment on farms. M 

them are without experience. They are abile-bx 
and willing to work. If you can make use of s 
help, please communicate with us, stating what w.,e- 
you will pay. whether the work is permanent, 
whether you prefer a single or a married man, 
er without Ours is a philanthropic 

lon, whose object it is to aasist and enc 
age Jewish immigrants to become furmers. We ch 

Bo commission to eénumioyer or employee. Ak 
FARM LABOR BUREAU, 173 Second Avenue, 
Yotk City. 


WANTED—Men and women for 
tions.. $80 month; annual vacations; short 
no “layoffs; common education sufficient; over }° 
appointments coming; oe ee fai 
a. Send postal immediately for free lis: 
_ itions 7. FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept « 
Ochester, N Y¥. 


GOVERNMENT postoftiee examinations. every. 
soon, Farmers eligible. Common education sutix 
prepared by former United States civil <« 
examiner. Free booklet. PATTERSON CIVIL SEk 
ICE SCHOOL, Box 315, Rochesier, N Y. 





— 
clover x 


Crimson 
$12, $12.50 mm el. 
Del. - 
































government | 








GOVERNMENT WANTS EMPLOYEES—Write 
list of positions open FRANKLIN INSTITI 
Dept C19, Roeehester, N Y. 





to build, 4 


MY PERFECT POULTRY HOUSE—How 
SsAW- 


and specifications. ALBERT 
Cc, Forest Park, I 


WANTED—single, 
work MES J. H. 
ter, Pa. 


temperate man for general { 
LA FPRANCE, Richland < 





strain ; 


DUCKS, 140-ezg 
BKOS, 


RUPRACHT 


PEKIN 
one hundred $6. 


MAMMOTH 
eggs eleven $1, 
Pulaski, N 


WHITE LEGHORNS, 
$12 per. 100, prepaid. 
Atglen, . Pa. 





Wyekoff strain; baby chicks 
WHITE LEGHORN YARDs, 





A BARGAIN—Laying Runner dueks $1 each. CORA 
VU. 


HUTCHINSON, Cardingten, 
SINGLE COMB Slack  Minorcas. 
Woodhull, N Y. 





ROSEDALE, 





LIVE STOOK 


Berkshires, Chester 
collies; Guernseys, 


REGISTERED Poland-Chinas, 
Whites, bred sows, service boars; 
F. HAMELTON, Cochranville, Pa. 





OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


Cents a Word 


64 ACRES, loeated in southern New York, on 
mile from BR & station. about 6 miles out of EB. 
hamton, N Y, macadam read most of the way 
cleared land excepting 3 acres of good ¢imber, 
sisting of oak and chestnut. Fine water;. new b 
ment barn, 32x44, painted red; the land lies ne 
level and is Im good state of cultivation; 8-r 
house, painted white, good condition, Include 
the purchase price of $3500 are 9 head of stock, ¢ 
team of horses, dog, reaper, platform wagon 
buggy, lumber wagon, hay rake, 2~plows, 2 c 
vators, 1 drag, Deering mower, wheelrake, | 
heavy bobs, I cutter, all horse blankets and r 
double harness, 2 single harnesses, separator, ch 
horse fork, ali small tools, milk pails and c 

leph and stock. One-half ton of phosp! 








CHOICE 
able, reasonable 
Blackereek, N Y. 


REGISTEPED v I © and 
either sex, pairs not akin. EK 
ville, N ¥. 


TAMMORTH PIGS FOR SALE—send for 
eircular. ARTHUR COFFEY, McKinney. K 


REGISTERED prageane bulls; service- 
prices.. F. D. Ex. STOWELL, 





pigs, 


Chester White 
A Way- 


ROGERS, 





bargain 





HAMPSHIRES—Chieice registered bear pigs, April 


farrow. JOSEPH KENNEL, Atgien,. Pa. 


Te er HERD 
E. DE WEESE, 





Yorkshire Write wants 


Sidney, 0. 


swine, 





O I C, best strain. If interested, write FRISBIE, 
¥. 


CO, Savona, N 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 





COLLIES 
Berkshire pigs, 
Pa. 


and shepherds, 4 months old, males $6. 
sows bred. W. LOTHERS, Perulack, 








| Flat. 


et ec ® A COLLIES, all ages. Tilusiraied list 
free. F. WART, Espyville, Pa. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


TWO MILLIONS Ali, HEAD EARLY, Succession, 
Danish Ballhead. Early Summer, a Glory, 
Duteh ~ Karly Jersey Wai cabbage 
plants $1.00 1006, 5000 $4.00. neve guaran- 
tee the plants te have an average of 4 square inches 
of space each over the whole field.- Raised on new 
ground frem high priced . Our strain of “No 3” 
Danish Ballhead seed, in 5 years’. tests, has pro- 
duced an average of nearly 16 tons of cabbage per 
acre. All our Danish plants this year are raised 
from the ‘‘No 5°’ seed. Rerooted cabbage plants $2.50. 
Snowball cauliflower $2.50 per 1000. Stone tomatoes 
$2.00; transplanted tomatoes, pepvers and celery $5.00 
Der 1000; 200,000 sweet petato plants $2.00 per 1000, 
500 $1.25. They de well in New York state and 
Massachusetts. 
One eustomer 





nta. 
Plante of any kind , out. Only 
ROCHELLE & SONS (Wegetabie Plants Exclusively 
Chester, N J. 


14 years}, 





early, medium, ae: be ag celery, 
hii . Prige 


invited. WATTS © Kerrmoor, 








New Method of Pulling a Hayrake 


This photograph was taken on a rarch near Laramie, 


auto wer will probably never be generally 
Mt = the varied uses of the gasoline power vehicles. 


kind, it illustrates 


Wyo. While 


adopted 


tor work of this 








SWEET POTATO, CABBAGE. tomato, celery, 
+ gi + plants. 


eaulifiower, pepper. __ strawberry, 
jes. Prices low. Large discounts on 
_- Pane Pace meee te by mail, age = 
sw. BARE oma: celery, 
each. Catalog tres. BABRY L. ‘SqUIRES, hasan” 





$17.85 -worth of grass seed, 8 tons of hay, | 
straw, 20 cords of wood, 100 bushels of oats 
bushels buckwheat and a tom of feed. All thi- 
included with the farm for omly $3500-if sold 
Owner would want about $1960 down, easy ten 
~ A one of our best bargains. Send for « 
of farms. HIRAM MINTZ, Warm Excha 
304 en Bidg, Binghamtou, N Y. 


YOR SALE—Colorado ranch, Routt county, } 
“acres of wonderfully fertile black soil. Will 
about $30 an acre in grain, $100 in tatoes, $ 
in strawberries--the finest om earth. t 1028 
of nay last year. Three water rights for irrigat 
though grains are never irrigated here. About 
acres under culfivation now, balance in fine Dasiu 
2% miles te KR BR station, % mile to school 

improvements. fenced and cross fen houses, 

and 5 rooms, besides bunk thouse, barns, s 

.. River — across ranch, making it a fine 
proposi adjéims government range. Is 
a fine chanes for hog raising, as they are peculi::'y 
free from disease. Climate particularly = z 
Correspondence invited. FLOYD FRAZIER 1019 
Steger Bldg, Chicago, Il. 


BROAD-VIEW FARM—10@ acres, 1200 appie tree 
In best orchard section ef state. Applés should 
for this farm in two seasons. Rich fields cut 
tons hay; spring pasture for 25 cows; 100.000 
timber; good %-room house; 64-ft barn; poultry 
and carriage houses; nice shade. pleasant 
near lake; village and electrics; owner called 
$3200 takes it. part eash. For traveling imstructi 
te see this and a lake farm of 17 acres for $600 
page 4. our New Mammoth Farm Catalog No 
just out, copy. free; illustrated and filled wit 
wonderful assortment of money-making farms, s‘ 
and machinery included with many settle 
quickly. E. A. STROUTT FARM AGENCY, 
1096, 47 W 34th St and 170 Broadway, N Y. 


FOR SALE—At South Hethlehem, convenien' 
church, school, postoffice and stores, large hvi'> 
nearly two acres of land, fruit of all kinds; beaut! 
lawn,. large poultry house, wood house, wash hou 
smoke house, macadamized road to Albany. Fur't 
particulars address F. A. WILTSIE, Executor, Sov! 
Bethlehem, N Y. 














all Kd New York state at w 
— and easy terms . We specialize 1 
Send for ist Cc. L. YAGER & ©”, 
oe N Y. 
Pn msg FARM a 50009; easy terms. Will 
Ch west and I must go. 
A Pong P. 0. pox. 


“4 Lexington, N Y. 
8. gg farm, 46 miles from 
aelphis $3500. 


Darts 





keep 





. SHEPHERDSON, Richland 





Good land in Virginia che2». 
DAVIS & DRIVER, Loutsa, Vi 
PARM—-2000 acres on coast; truck, 
live eo H. BR. HALE, Mt Pleasant, 8 C. 
ENGLAND farm. circular free. LELA\V. 

Devt wn 36. n Mik St, Boston. 


MILD WE 
Write for catalog. 
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Jone 8, 1912 


to choice malting grades $1.15@1.25 
bu, feed barley 65@90c. 

Field seeds were inaetive under an 
absence of offerings. Prime ol4 tim- 
othy was about 11%c p Ib, clover, 
2lec, hungarian 14%@1%c, milletg 
21, (W3e. ° 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKET 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 


Cattle. -Hos- -—ihe-, 











Per 100 Ibe 
1919 1811 1923 I8tL 19123 1911 
caicage lateus $9.40 $6.50 $7.70 $4.25 $0.35 $6.00 
New YOPK «+s. 9.00 6.45 8.1 6.60 6.00 6.00 
Buftalo xes-es 9.00 6.40 508 6.35 640 6.30 
Kz City 9.00 6.35 7.95 610 645 6.60 
Pukerg "<aks 2% 645 810 6.55 5.85 6.15 





Beef Consumption Cut Down 


As anticipated by the trade and 
many shippers and producers of beef, 
high prices in large markets resulted 
in the decrease in consumption and 
jemand. Prime beeves at Chicago the 
last week in May were quoted as high 
; $9.40 p 100°lbs. This price did not 
show any advance from that of one 
and two weeks earlier. Medium classes 
of beef animals, however, suffered 
some decline, and the trade is expect- 
ing and is warning shippers that they 
may expect declines in light and me- 
dium steers in the near future. Théy 
claim the easing off in prices will be 
about the same proportions as the ad. 
e in quotations on such grades in 
recent weeks. Grass steers are arriv- 
ing from the south, mainly Tex ana 
Okla, and these grass-fed light steers 
will undoubtedly be a potent factor in 
forming prices. 

Receipts of hogs at the large mar- 
kets continue large and much heavier 
than a year and two years ago. Price 
compared with one year ago is about 
1%c higher, and yet reeeipts are much 
heavier. The average price the last 
week of May was not far from $7.60 
p 100 lbs. Range in price is about 4c, 





vant 


light packing and selected shipping 
hogs, weighing 135 to 195 ibs, being 
in least favor, with heavy weights 
ranging from 255 to 400 Ibs, obtaining 
the highest prices. 

. sheep and lamb market has 
kept dealers and farmers guessing the 
past few weeks. During May, quota- 
tions on sheep eased off fully %c, and 
on lambs about Ice, Receipts of sheep 
for the first 25 days in May at Chicago 
were 25,500, against 52,500 for a like 
period in 1911. Including all of 1912 
up to May 25, receipts had been 350,- 
000, against 230,000 during a like time 
in i911, The price range on sheep is 
about 5% @6%c, with that on lambs 


7%c to a good big 5 9c. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 





PRICE OF CHOICE CREA MERIES 
ga eg Boston Chicago 
1912.. 27 25 
1911.. 22@ Ft 23 @ 24 21 @22 
1910. 2 80 27 
1909. 26% @27 28 @ 29 22 @ 23 
Butter 
At New York, upen advices from 


producing sections of liberal produc- 
tion of butter, the market broke and 
best quality of emy butter de- 
clined to 26%c By ib. Miscellaneous lots 
are selling at 24@26%c. State. dairy 
butter is showing irregular quality 
and only the closest selection in reg- 


tne 


ular sized tubs is purchased as high 
as zoe. 
At Chicago, prices, while higher 


than in former years, are not such as 
to cut into demand. There is prac- 
tically no accumulation, as butter is 
soing into storage rapidly. Best 
quality of emy butter in large lots in 
tubs Sells at 25c p Ib, miscellaneous 
lots 23@24léc. Dairy butter is in 
fair demand and receipts are moder- 


ate. Quotations range from 21@24c. 
At Cincinnati, emy butter 27c p !b, 
dairy 20e, 


At Albany, emy 34c, dairy 29@32c. 
At Columbus, emy 27c, dairy 1 
At Baltimore, emy 28c, dairy 20c. 
At Philadelphia, emy 
Ae. Cleveland, cmy extras 28¢, dairy 
At Syracuse, emy extras 29%c. 
At Buffalo, emy 27c, dairy 24 @ 26c. 
At Pittsburg, cmy 390, dairy 22c. 
Cheese 
York, the cheese market 
continues irregular, although it has 
lately shown more steadiness. The 
volume of the trade is moderate and 
the average run of arrivals are offer- 
ing within a range of 14@14\%c, spe- 


At New 


cials are quoted as high as 14%c, 
skims, new, white or colored 11 
@lit%c. 

At Chicago, an evsy tone prevails 


in the cheese market for new goods. 
Young America and longhorn are 
not so easy as other makes, being in 
Small supply. Trade is tame, -how- 
ever, on most all new cheese. Old 
Stocks. of Swiss and limburger are 
steady on account of small supplies. 
— 2s quoted at WG ihe > 
es, you America 
longhorn 15%, y Bee 
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ue LATEST 
The Vandervoort Sale 

The Van@ervoort sale held at Sidney, 
N Y, on May 24, was a decided success, 
The highest priced animal was Christi- 
ana Evelyn Burke to L. D. Thomas of 
Herkimer,“N Y¥. There were 83 head 
sold at a total of $20,180, an average 
of $248 a head. The auctioneers were 
Kelley, Haeger; and the sale was under 
the managemeent of Harry M. Knox, 


of Canton, N Y. Below are listed some 
of the more important sales. 





Comte Evelyn Burke. L. D. Thomas, Herki- 
me ie oer ee ; $785 
Evetina Calamo Korndyke, R. E. Haeger,  Al- 
Oomaquim, "Wile dwes ccagsssvcsdscccceces 615 
— Ives 2d, H. C. Swartout, Hartwick Semi - 
Piuabe «ks 5.600 Pbadm 06 0% 00 te cce's 500 
Netherland ee Jewel, “Tranquillity farms. 
Allampueig,” TE Dine 66 = Foo op n -% cwc ccc s sn nves 465 
ar 2 Teatte, Allamuchy farms, Allamuchy, 
SF . oc capes 06 RRA SW has ¢ +c coc ceaeeeat oes 410 
Suste Calaime Korndyke, E. D. Smith, Franklin 
Scotian, “We es 8 og Vet new cesc cccsbe cases 400 
Barbara Clothilde Burke, E. J. Taylor, Owego, 
NN Y. covhseas ates nssttced cvceb sees sees see 
Homestead View Duchess 2d, J. E. Clark, Delhi 
RES ONO err ee . 285 
V thine Vera Jewel, R. E. Haeger, “Algonquin Ii, 355 
Pim Johanna Hengerveld, R. J. Taylor, Owego. ie: 
wer rer ee ee ee ee eee eee eee ** — see . Oh 
me NS View a Dr F. P. Beard, Cobie- 
skill, N kaw wee ve oho 
Beulah Calame Korndyke, R. G.  Waterous, 
Hartford, (Bq .sccecesewsievss's nex 350 
Bessie Jewel Burke De Koil, F. R. Me Laurs, De- 
Peek, Fe Wieden ehekcepedas vssecczcncce a 2 
Cc nrlotta Netherland Beulah, R. J. Taylor, Owego. 
Y.. se cebemetboens oe cess 325 
Sadie Calamo Koradyke, J. i. v ander voort, Sid- 
ney Center, N ¥..........--- 325 
Lenore Calamo Korndyke, H. C. Swatout, Hart- 
wick Seminary, N Y. dds e vn 2). 7a 
Wanda Calamo Korndyke, E. D. Smith, Frank- 


lin Station, N Y...-..- one Sah 310 


Nattelene Calamo Korndyke. 4 I. Elsbree, 
Te an eye 305 
Woode rest Jessie Fobes, G. A. Abbott, Cortland, 

Y . .c cheba ehesss phar tas ncetecseceies non 
Nanos Parthenea Jewel 2d, Allamuchy farm 300 
Bonnie Jewel of White City, Dr F. P. Beard, 300 
Oakland Tryntje 2d, L..D. Thomas Tr 
Carlotta Calamo Seen. H. Soruava. “Schene- 

vus, Y. oe e 
Pancy Stock for Edgewood 
Charles. W. Wood, president of the 


Holstein-Friesian association of Ameri- 
ca, and widely known throughout the 
United States as a developer of pure- 
bred Holstein-Friesian cattle, sold, on 
April 3, to C. B. MceCanna of Burling- 


ton, Wis, about 60% of his herd from 
his farm in Shrewsbury. Gen Wood 
owned probably the largest Holstein- 


Friesian cattle in New England, and the 
sale of 46 head is the largest herd for 
the most money ever disposed of at 
once in New England. The average 
price for the herd was $250 a head, ag- 
gregating $11,500. The cattle were all 
raised by Mr ood on his Shrewsbury 
farm and ranged from 10 months to five 
years old. Mr McCanna is the owner of 
the famous Edgewood stock farm.— 
E. A. 


Results of Phillips’ Sale 

Frederick Phillips in his sale at Villa 
Nova, Pa, on May 16 sold 89 head that 
brought $32,150, an average of $361 a 
head. The top priced cow, Imp Prim- 
rose 2d of Vimiera brought $1300, She 
went to Branford farms of Groton, Ct. 
There was spirited bidding on this cow, 
but Mr Fielden, the superintendent, 
would not be downed. She goes to keep 
company with some of the best cows 
of the breed. Mr Fielden paid the 
highest price for both cow and bull last 
year at this same sale. The bull Imp 
Billy’s France of the Isle was bought by 
A. G. Lewis of Geneva, N Y, for $1050, 
and was one of the cheapest animals 


sold. The sale was under the manage- 
ment of L. F. Herrick of Worcester. 
Mass, and the auctioneers were Col 


Lawrence of Le Roy, N Y, and Col Bain 


of Lexington, Ky. Below are listed 
some of t best animals sold: 
Cow, Imp Primrose 2d of Vimiera 
To Branford farm of Groton, Ct............ $1300 
Bull, Imp Billy’s France of ~ Isle 
To A. G. Lewis eva, Basse ehcubecs 1050 
Heifer, Billy's France's Deirymaid du Briquet 
To Branford Me ania) 53 640 de ceels 4 859 
Belfer, — Primrese 3a ot Vimiera 
To jot Crozier of vanes Biles oduwad scan 775 
Cow, Imp Ruettes Lady 
Te WIR i a chook as Ns oss 5 cose cece scae 675 
Bull, Imp May of Frie Baton 
To John Tyler of anak det aise th be 575 
Cow, Imp Amelia of Millmount IX 
To George B, Tallman West Grove, Pa 550 The Gomis bul 
1) FW. Roebling of Trenton. NJ 535 tl, 
on Sanden oe omens round. 
—, Imp of Frie Baton 
8. Ruo Peterson, 510 Write for free book. 
Cow, Imp Daisy 2d of the Camp 
DOS.  TMe tres otk k nts ccc scoesesce 510 
sy ime rot Bewley” Ps. Are o- 
Sew Op reap 
Cow, Imp Gallienne’s Violet IV 
To Branford farm................... 500 STOVES AT WHOLESALE PRICES 
Bde, tse ee oe Cnnd Be ne Factory Frei nt Paid, and safe 
0 “Uleote. MB ow cobewmogseeoessscrcesseosece Hw 
Cow. inp “Lisette 34 of ‘the Bourg’ de Pas : delve insured. — 
Cutter Dedham. See er 46 IAL 
“te FM oF 5 ee a as oso | | Warefund your maney it 
er, Imp Floss Dunes 
To L. J. Franck of Weed, N Y........ 435 GOLDCO ‘OIN 
nate _Imp Fairy “he Videclins 
To Klemm of we ey _ ers 450 have 60 
Cow, Imp Bily’s France’s Red _ Bessie . eee eee Pee, tote 
weiter, p Buttercup ferchp $a of the’ Wriauet’ 1 | ee 
To ae ie ane ea 425 Oer Pratt Sherine Plas 
Heifer, Imp Morte du Grand Bel ie GOLD Vols STO¥E 6O., 
Price a dann sccercece ewe ctty A Oak St., Troy, 5. Y. 
ema mmm 
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SEE AND TRY A 


DE LAVAL 


CREAM SEPARATOR 



























Simply ask the DE 


NEW YORK 








Handy Wagon: Remov- 
able seats, drop end gate, 
strong and derable. Can't 
be duplicated anywhere at 
retail for less than $80.00. 








are 


CHICAGO 


for catalog of 
Price List. 
big valves. 


ROCHESTER VEHICLE COMPANY, 372 MAIN ST., 





Be Your Own Judge 


We cannot believe that there is a sensible man living who 
would purchase any other than a DE LAVAL Cream Separator 
for his own use if he would but see and try an. improved 
DE LAVAL machine before buying. 


It is a fact that 99% of all separator 
buyers who do SEE and TRY 
LAVAL machine before buying purchase 
the DE LAVAL and will have no other. 
The 1% who do not buy the DE LAVAL 
those who allow 
influenced by something else than real 
genuine separator merit. 


Every responsible person who wishes it 
may have the Free Trial of a DE LAVAL 
machine at his own home without advance 
payment or any obligation whatsoever. 
LAVAL agent in your nearest town or 
write direct to the nearest DE LAVAL office. 


THE De LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


BUYANEW YORK STATE WAGON 
DIRECT FROM FAC 


It yon we want the best made at the lowest 
ible price. We build wagons for ser- 
vice—not merely to sell. 
N. Y. State factory selling direct to user, 
saving of the 


Send for One on Approval. 


Safe delivery guaranteed —~ no deposit ot 
teferences required. 
itself or there will be no sale. Write today 
200 styles and Wholesale 
Harness Catalog shows equally 


You can’t afford to buy anyensilage cutter until you have exemined the Blizzard 
which bas 40 years of success behind it, Equipped with improved wind 











0. Ertel 
Ky. 8t., Quincy, 


steel and Ms danger Itisa 
days tree trial 





























Ideal Lelia De- 

Kol, 83689, a son 

{6 mos. of of K Quem, Delkol's 
mos. a&son ) ‘s 
Pan ondwn wt to., 5. Y. 



























Strongest 





BEFORE YOU BUY WRITE FOR 
NEW CATALOG DESCRIBING THE 
QUARANTEED MONEY - SAVING 


INTERNATIONAI 
SILOS 


Zune netanae be op bonprecmtnnses seme 














market. Adjustable automatic take up 
ow front “ae ah! dcr aod 


permanent come of 
the unosual Ta jordans ouee oo} ue 2 Mace 





8x 
0x2 
12x 2% 
14x28 
16x 30 


us SILOS 


Other sizes in proporticn. 


Ask tor Catalog 55. 


| GRIFFIN LUMBER CO, 


BOX 14, HUDSON FALLS, N. Y. 





smooth, bard bales, te 36-foot car. 
controls pypaats veboond of plunger, preventing Soe eemite 6 on, dep 






a DE 


themselves to be 


SEATTLE 








TORY 







KY , 


i RN 






We are the only 







you. 






A Ne. 1 Runabout: Spia- 


die seat, easy riding, will 
last for many years. it de- 
fies competition, and retails 
for $65.00. 

ROCHESTER, N.Y. Y. 


Our wagon can sell 


















Btu? ENSILAGE CUTTER 











elevator, knives that can be adjusted 

hile running. Self-feeding table. 

50% prester strain than is 

wer called fot in actual use. Fully 

guaranteed. Sold ready for use. Only 3 pieces. 

Write for “Why Silage Pays’’ and “The Evi- 

dence.” Sent free together with latest catalog 
of Blizzard cutters. 


JOS. DICK MFG. COMPANY 



























No other Hay Press will do #0 much 
work in so short a time and doit so well. Will make 














to team and wear of machine. 
All machines 







Bt7-0°3)) 55°) 
The’ Quality” 


SILOS | 


HARDER MANUFACTURING CO., 
Box 13, Cobleskill, N. Y. 











New York Buys 
hom Ular-lef litem ies 











eee ee ee an 


(14) * 
YORKSHIRE SWINE 


746 


WITH LIVE STOCK, BREEDERS 
SHEEP BREEDERS 


American Agriculturist 
CATTLE BREEDERS 








Chester Whites and 
Large Yorkshire Gilts 


to farrow September, 1912. Also 7 to8 
months old pigs of both sexes for sale. 


HEART’S DELIGHT FARM 
E. Hamilton, Mgr., Chazy, New York 














mcrALFA LODGE YORKSHIRES 
frei wk eg oe ae Pre 
that "counts. ae ‘not mhae Yon bars. ROCHESTER, NY. 


MULE FOOT SWINE 


MULEFOOT HOGS 


Oldest breeder in the State. Pedigreed stock for sale. 
Samuel Johns, Wilmington, 0. Box 198. 


Ohio Blue Ribbon Herd peeiifect Hogs 
Herd of United Sta’ 
rnishes the best and ba palat- 


eat. 
JOHN i DUNLAP, Box B, Wilitameport, Ohie 














0 1C SWINE 


female. 4 Swine; both male and 
ugust to March litters. 

He. not akin, a specialty. 

res rees furnished an ~ Fm inspection of herd in- 
. All stock is rai on the famous A ynhoe Stock 
Farmasnn is of its high rd of quality and breeding 


William Ellis Haines, Williamsport, Pa. 


0. 1. C. SPRING PIGS 


now ready for shipment. The famous L. B. 
Silver strain. Prices reasonable. Quality 
A No. 1. F.C. White, Cincinnatus, N. Y. 


POLAND-CHINA SWINE 


Fail pigs sired by 
rize-winners at 
hio State Fair. 
and out of sows that have produced winners. Some of 


these are show pigs. Pairs not akin. 
Cc. M. & F. A. BEATTY, Orient, Ohio 


CHESHIRES AND POLAND-CHINAS 


Boars, sows and pigs of the best lines of breeding. 
Also breed cary fleeced Delaine sheep. 





O. I. 














rs, 0 Bat 
Satisfaction 


eee D2, 


ie aot of early iam 
spondence 80) 


J. G. ph mg 


Aubrey Farm Shropshires 


and se ewes. A og 
‘action guaranteed. Corr 


WATERLOO, N. ¥ 
—aateated 


PINEHURST SHROPSHIRES 


Best B 


America. 
for sale. H.L, winpwonie Box 10, agvteptets Guat raed 43 





POULTRY BREEDERS 








Call 
o e 
Baby Chicks and Ducklings 
“Livable Kind” 
S.C. W.Leghorns - - - = $12.50 per 100 
White Wyandottes- - - - - 15.00“ “ 
Imperial Pekin Ducks - - - 25.00 “ “ 
Write fer booklet HATCHING EGGS 





White Horse Farm Box 100, Paoli, Pa. 








erie 8 & WHITE ROCKS 


and 8. & Pe Reds, 8. C. White odo hatch, “nies Be 
. Eggs per 75cy eggs ranteed to ic ‘atalog 

we *have-a 200-egg e~ Sand 200 Blue Ribbon Winners 
MAPLSLING POULTRY YARDS. 

L. Box 124 A.A. Pulaski, N. ¥. 


ed hay Comb s White Leghorns - 
263 sei te 


GRANT “MOY ER, 





eggs an 
Cixetles free 


Fort Plain, N. Y 





HATCHING FGC 
$6.00 per hundred, s 
per 15, $5.00 per hundred. 


Blythewood Farms, 


Carter’s Majestic Strain S. C. W. 
Leghorns he ta anf ne yh phn 
Ezra C. Carter, Marathon, N. Y. 











C. Brown Leghorn Eggs— 
S for $1, or $3.50 per 100. 
Pure bred stock; all right. 


PERU LAC K, PA 


For Sal 


H. A. THATCHER 


Barred Rocks, White 
Rocks, $1.50 per 165, 
White Leghorns, $1.00 


Pittsfield, Mass 





ABY CHI CKS W Scie Com) White Leghorns, 
ey koff strain, Rose Comb 
eds, Barred Rocks, strong, livable. From vigorous, 
thoroughbred, free range Panes on Safe Gorivery 
guaranteed. Cireular free. Wesley Grinnell, Sous, N.¥ 


BARRED ROCK EGGS 


for hatching from free range, hen: inate hed stock, 
W5e SET TIN $4.50 HUNDRED 
Eugene D. Halt, Doe Run, > ier ©o.,Pa. 





S. C. White Leghorn Baby Chicks 


High class, free range utility stock. 10c each 
in any quantity. Circular. 
WVancrest Poultry Farm, Salt Point, N. Y. 


White Wyandottes > eer tale pries Stee 


June 1. F. FRAN Danville, Indiana 








with eggs from China. 


there was her China nest egg. 


DARLINGTON EGG FARM 


“‘A Nod Is as Good as a Wink to a Blind Horse” 


I saw it stated that a steamer had arrived in San Francisco harbor loaded to the water line 
How long will the American stomach stand this? If yours rebels write 
at once to the DARLINGTON EGG FARM. One of my neighbors missed her turkey eggs from 
the nest; near by she found a dead black snake with a curious swelling in his body. 


On ppening, 


MORAL: If you don’t want to go to the hospital write to Darlington at once, where you 
will find’ anything found on a 8. C. LEGHORN plant that is up-to-date and a little ahead. 


Alfred P. Edge, 


Box N, DARLINGTON, MD. 


| Impro ve Your Herd 


randson of Hengerveld 
a3 has — ii, neers, one 80 on of Ponte 


erseus, Dam Born Jan. 

orn June 2, 1 ii, is. 0. Born April ris! + 865.00, 
If these are —F andy want, ask for it, as | have 
some other ay indivi 
C. L. Banks, Locus Stock Farm, New Berlin. Ny 


Bardin’s Holstein Farm 


is offering one (1) carload yearlings, also 
one (1) carload two (2) year old heifer 8, all 
fancy, prices right. Address 





E. C. BARDIN, West Winfield, N. Y. 





Thoroughbred Registered 


Holstein Bulls 


One bull one year old whose three 


For Sale 


oe 6 mos. to 1 year old. 

earest dams have official butter records that my 23 Ibe. in7 
dayapeies ¥ 5.00. These from a yy ter of Sir Korndyke 
Manor De Kol, one year old, price $60.00. Write your wants tg 


H. H. WICK WIEBE, Hubbardsville, N. y, 


HINGHEY HOMESTEAD Ors two. terge sna 
well-marked Holstein. 

Friesian yearling bulls sired by Sir Clyde Prince 

(whose dam has 26.81 lbs. Dutter in 7 days) 

and out of dams with 17 and 21 Ibs. at 3 years 

old. Write for description and prices. 

W. S. Hinchey, P. O. Box 729, Rochester, N. Y. 


Pioneer Farms 


cae. bulls sired et. Frings Hazel Korndyke No. 
om dame wit R. O. records from 18 to % 
tbe. butter in 7 an - prices that will please you. 

Special offering—Young bull 8 nos. old from a 2%-Ib, 
dam for $70.00. Write, BE. K. MUNRO, CAMILLUS, 5.y. 


REGISTERED HOLSTEIN BULL CALVES 
High-class individuals. World record A. R. 0. 
blood lines. We need stable room and wil! 
price these calves accordingly. 

E. C. BRILL, STEWARTSVILLE, NEW JERSEY 














AUCTIONEERS 


CATTLE BREEDERS 





Learn Auctioneering 


At the world’s greatest school and become inde- 
endent. Term opens July 29th. Write today 
‘or catalog. JONES NATL SCHOOL, 

2870W ashington Blvd.,Chicago,Carey M. Jones,Pres. 





©. OWEN CAR N, Trumansburg, N. Y. 
POLAND-CHINAS fart snoctyoits 


Boars, and Young Pigs for sale. Write for prices. 
G. S. HALL, - Farmdale, Ohio 





Pigs in pairs, oy 


Poland-Chin AS pig prize-winning 
parents. S. E. JENNINGS, Williamsport, Ohio 


LARGE POLAND-OBINAS. 1 Yearlin 
Boar, es pee Boars, Fall and 
open. L. Cc. McLaughlin, 





Herd 
Spring ring Sows, bred or 
leasantville, O 


POLAND-CHINA SWINE 


POLAND-CHINA SWINE 


Young sows. Bred sows, boars and youn 
igs not akin; popular breeding out of grea 
pears, Fairbanks and Independent. 





E. Z. METCALF, 








BERKSHIRE SWINE 





White Horse Farm 
BERKSHIRES 


Our Spring Pigs are ready for shipment and 
they are dandies. Sired by Sterling Master- 
iece, a son of Masterpiece or Invincible Rival’s 

ast, a son of Rival’s t. 
Write for what yeu want te W. W. BLAKE ARKCOLL, Mgr. 
White Horse Farm, Paoli, Pa. 


Large Berkshires at Highwood 


No Animal Good Enough unless jarge Enough. When 
the U. 8S. Government required boars of immense 
size teedin quality © A th -which to improve the 
native stoc urchased them from our 
herd. The selection for ps Government was made 
bya representative of one of the largest Chicago 
peesing b ouses. Isn’t this the type of Berkshire you 
lect individuals all ages for sale. Bred sows 

all sold, service boars and young stock on hand. 


H. C. & H. B. Harpending, Dundee,N.Y 








SUNNY BANK FARM BERKSHIRES 


Both Sexes; Masterpiece and Longfellow Breeding: 
wer sows. Prices reasonable. Registration free. 


. F. Jones, P.O. Box 117, Bridgehampton, N.Y. | 





One service boar 


BERKSHIR and a few choice 


bred sows, also an extra good lot of spring pigs. 
T. Jd. KEBRER, Collins, New Work 


BERKSHIRE | SOWS Worth $40, will sell for $30 
— and transferred 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

Masterpiece blood 

onvies poets. s. Digs 

type at farmer’s prices. Cut prices for ae thirty days. 
H. S. Tilbury, Route No. 1, Union, N. Y. 











H H Two sows, sucklin i 
Orchard View Berkshires something nice. A gra ae 
of service boars, also an extra fine lot of sprin 
them are grandsons and nddaughters of 
fellow No. 68600, JOHN I. BOWER, KING FERRY, N. 








JEROMEVILLE, ©. | 


will occur at Syracuse, June 26th, 
in conjunction withthe Ayrshire sale. 


An Interesting 
Berkshire Sale 41) Bctishirc breeders and those 


tend this sale and endeavor to make it a grand big success, For 
future information address, 


F. W. Sessions, Sec. N. Y. State Berkshire Assn., Utica, N. Y. 


DUROC-JERSEY SWINE 


Woodland Dairy Durocs ott ‘yee: sd ron NS SHE! EL D 0 NFAR a] 


Prize Winners. E. Bowen, &, F. D. No. 2. Syracuse box". Series. Boars eat ef breeding. 


DUROC- JERSEYS SET "ain 


Big growthy ones. Sired by Col’s Pilot Wonder 7th, 
whose sire won second at International 1911, and first 
at Illinois state fair. Young pigs, both sexes. 

C,H. HAYES & CO., MOFFATT AVE., BINGHAMTON, N.Y 


10-Duroc Bred Sows-10 


ed 3 wr. ag m= ag eon ig boars ae _— up 

rvice boars, fine 
ready to ship now. Papers t urnished 
Write for prices ep tarnished 


Le § McLaughlin & Co.,Box E, Pleasantville,Ohio 


DUROC - JERSEY PIG Ss 
ba Pad oy Ghabipion sow’ nV, Stato fair [Ens | 


fe fequalb breedi 
nt nM coin ye Mills, W. Va. 














DUROC-JERSEYS | 


s Gteme Fair champion. inetes owthy oung 
‘or sale. Prices reasonab o Sond 1 for ay baw J 
De mM. *DREISBACH. ce Box 187. Kingston, Ohio 


DUROC - JERSEY SWINE 


Boars and gilts for sale; write for price. 
The Sears & Nichols Co., Chillicothe; Ohio 


DUR IG both een mre get, &C’s Ohio ped 

eo rion Ohiet Tip Pes Trop’ Netok, ye Red 
er an 

00. Non e better in Ohie. 


onder Strains. Price $10.00 in 0 

















ing dame, $30.00. J, B. THOMPSON, Colum 


Holsteins =-::;. 


Gillies tien dete. St, dine enon 
eral proven sons. Very attractive. - Get prices, 


-INDIANWOLD FARM, BOX 10,..LIMA, OHIO. 


‘ 








| y fendi individual. 
B 





| JOHN R. FROST, Munnsville, N. Y. 
| We have just received from the printer a 
75 Finel 
| few choice young cows 


NOteTE BULL CALVES Fnac & high ea 


‘Just One Service Bull Left 








Country Life Farm 


Now offers Male is bulls of engetiet breeding and offi- 
cial backing o ied ‘ontiac 91122, Born Dec, 
1911. Sire is Korndyke Pontiac Cornucopia 6/982, a 
ful) brother to Pontiae ly Korndyke, the hew World's 
Ng for 7 and 30 days butter production, who has 
record for 7 days of 38.02 lbs. buiter and 156.92 
Ibs. in 30 days. Korndyke Pontiac Cornucopia is sired 
by Pontiac Korndyke and out of a 29%¢ Ib. four-year-old. 
Dam of calf is Ophelia Hen erveld Pietertje 167159, a 
randdau; or of Hengerveld De Kol. This calf com- 
ines the blood of the two sla bulls that ever lived 
and he ig closely related to 18 30-lb. cows. He is very 
—_ straight and handsome. Price $100. No. 2. Born 
Dec. 1, 1911. Sire is Aaggie Cornucopia Johanna Lad 7th, 
a young buil whose dam, Small Hopes Piebe 79030, has 
recently made 103.6 lbs. milk in 1 dap and 30.82 ibs. butter 
from 707 Ibs. milk in 7 days; she is now making a large 
30-day record. Dam of calf is Aaggie yp ha De Koi 
Beets 59539 with an A. R. O. record of 18.505 lbs. butter in 
7 days, she is a daughter of the great Paul Beets De Kol. 
calf's dam and sire’s dam average for 7 days 24.66 
Ibs. butter from 555.7 Ibs. milk. ie is in fine condition, 
Good size and 2 beauty. Price 


Harry D. Wheeler, Prop., West Winfield, W. Y. 














GREENWOOD HERD 


Offers a magnificent young bull, born Sept 4.1911. Sire, Kin 

of the Pontiacs—Dam, Minnie Spofford, 524.6 lbs. milk, 20.1 

lbs. butter in 7 days. She has two 30-Ib. sisters, and her dam has 

two 30-Ib. sisters that have each prod d 30-Ib. 

Anothef in same class, born Oct. "2, 1911; his sire Korndyke 

Pontiac Pet. A.R.O.dam of good capacity and breeding. Others 

seat = service, “Cracker Jacks,'' also cows 2 ihe in 
ee charts, prices, ete., on I 7 

Ponting § orndyke” No. 78699 heads the herd. 


E. H. KNAPP & SON, Fabius, N.Y. 


A. RK. e, BULL CALF 


9 Ibs. 15 Ibs. butter7 days; 5 O. Ibs. milk 
and 95.3 lbs butter . His first eight tested day mpaters, of 
two years old, average rer 50 Ibs. milk in a da ie over 16 








Frank Murray, 


Ibe. “4 = i on deving that he is a pas 
Lass of One A. Rt 0., 74.8 a 

» oa 7 Tbs. milk 7 days; 21. 72 Ibs. butter 7 da 

k in one year. This calf is three-fourths white 

Price $75. Registered f. 0, b. cars, 

LEY FULLER Utica, N. ¥. 


milk 0 one ne day 





Milanhurst Stock Farm is offering 


12 Registered Holstein Cows | :: 


two to six years, a. mos all with A.R.O. records 
also a few zeest in, I must move them, ‘and 
will price them right 


JOHN L ELSBREE, 


COLD SPRING and WAYCLIFT FARMS 


Have twenty Registered Holsteins, fresh and 
nearby for sale; also a Son of Joe Pledge No, 
| 48710 who is at the head of our herd. Dam has 
| 92-Ib. Butter in 7 days, now in test; also carload 
of Grade Springers due April and May. 


MILAN, PA. 








cataleg giving the pedigrees of our 
pe vont Bulls 


na 
L.— 
louse tor the Holsteins, 
STEVENS BROT HERS CO., Liverpool, 8. Y 


If you or your ne’ 
once, select those whose 
will 


you rem: an as pares 








| 


Well marked, ‘Ss white, grand dams have A. R. O 
dage and iif ibs. ir 80 day 08 takes hike 
ays. es 
Bull caif Weeks ol a apell’ br ed and 


well 
marked. 81 $25 it tale 


Orchardale Stock Farm 
offers H. F. Bull Calf, born Nov. 12, 1911, 24-b. 
Dam, Sire Grandson to Hengerveld De ‘Koi 
and King Segis. Price $75. 

West Winfield, N. Y. 








Chenango Valley Grade Holsteins 


Carload of large young high-grade cows, 
fresh and nearby springers, selected from 
the Best Milking Dairies of Central, N. 

Also 50 cows due to calve in Aug. and Sept. 
that will give satisfaction. Tuberculin tested. 


F. J. Howard, Bouckville, N. Y. 














100 FRESH AND FORWARD 


HOLSTEIN COWS 


that will give satisfaction. W.H.Wickham, Slate Hill, N.Y. 


BULL CALVES be who has ten daugh- 


ters averaging at 2 years, 17.96 lbs. of butter in7 
days. If you are intere Sted in something that 
has foundation breeding, write for full particu- 





Sire of King Segis Beets 


lars and prices. 
5.A.Stanton & Sons, New Woodstock, N.Y. 





REGISTERED HOLSTEIN BULL CALVES 
Sired by PREMIER PONTIAC, who is 75 per cent the same 
breeding as Pontiac Lady Korndy ke, the new world’s record 
cow for seven and 3° days, 88.02 Ibs. and 156.92 lbs. respec- 
tively. These are re peed ones. 
F.H. THOMSON & SON 


Fairview parm Holland Patent, N. ¥. 


Jersey Bull Calves 


of Golden Ferns Lad breeding, 
at Farmers’ Prices. 
Penshurst Farm, Narberth, Penn. 


HOLSTEIN REGISTERED BULL 


Ormsbry Beryl Hartog 
Two years old for only $75. Guaranteed in every way 


C. F. ADAM & CO., - Avoca, N. Y. 


Born Feb. 22, 1912. Fine individual, 

BU LL CAL o-. Wat hy grown, and is sired by y Sir 
eeman ng Ve daughters, 8 of them ave ee 

ove bi, 7 days am TB Ibs. in 30 days, and only < 

R. 0. record of 17.96 lbs. as junio r ‘- 

eats. one : , 4 “- t bred large record strain. 

W. D. BOBENS, POLAND, N. Y. 


yess BULL CALF 


Dam—officially tested, Sire—a Prize W inner,Calf- 
nal, also a Prize Winner. 
cone gay = - -‘TKrout Creek, N. Y- 


Holstein Yearling Bulls 


‘Registered. or half white, by a b. sire, from 
heavy producing dams. Price very low. 


Ivory R. Foster, Owego, N. Y. 


A. R. 0. Holstein Heifer Gaives 


We offer a few fine heifer calves at a low price. 
Also a few bull calves. J.H. & Son, Vernon,N.1. 























carloads of High- Grade Holstein Cows,tresh, giving 40 to 
due in Aug. and Sept ; 10 Reg. 

a3 Holstein bulls. 
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| HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 
choice lot 

FOR SALE 22%; 
slay Sit desired 

for breeding, we give free series by ens 
‘Btallion. BLYTHEWOOD FA 
ion. Ol plttefield. Mass. 
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FAIRVIEW 


FARMS HERD 


Is where Pontiac Kosn- 
| dyke, the sire of the 
world’s record cow Pon- 
tiac Clothilde De Kol 
2d, is in service. We 
have 60 of his daughters 
and a number of his sons 
for sale and would like 
to tell you about them. 



























£. H. DOLLAR, Heuvelton, New York 
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N. Y. 


(HERD FOUNDED IN 1899) 


We offer exceptionally advanta- 
geous purchases in choice yearling 
heifers bred and heifer calves. Some 
of these calves are sired by a grand- 
son of Belle Korndyke, she being 
the granddam of the two 37 lb. cows. 
Others are sired by our premier 
herd sires, Milk & Butter King 
and King Segis Hengerveld. The 
Milk & Butter King has twenty 
official record daughters, one of them 
holding the World’s record three- 
year-old milk record, of 737 Ibs. milk 
in seven days and 3025 lbs. ir. thirty 
days, making 26.123 lbs. in seven 
days and 106.333 Ibs. in thirty days. 
All dams are A. R. O. dams. 

Will be giad to send extended pedigrees 


Oakhurst Farmll| 
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HRAVID HARUM 
STOCK FARM 


The Milk and Butter King 


Sou of Mercedes b+ 4 8 Pietertje, 29.36 
Aaggie Cornue ~ 
Pauline, 34.32 Nd average, 31.84 


King Segis Hengerveld 


Son of K 6 and Blanche Lyons 
Retrial ae aF Ibs. average, 31. io ibs. 


The King of the Butter 
Kings 


Fon of The Milk and Butter King and 
wanes po mas Apple, 31.62 Ibs.; average 








Bote ee for service and Bull Calwes 
these bulis at reasonable prices. 


ADDRESS: 


DAVID HARUM STOCK FARM, 
Homer, N. Y. 




















HOLSTEINS 


200 Nearby springers, 2 
both pure bred ay 
high. grades. Also 
five pure-bred bulls, 





old enough for serv- 
ice, out of A. R. O. 
cows with records of 
from 25 lbs.to 28 lbs. 


butter in seven days. 


E, J. TEFFT, EARLVILLE, N.Y, 











DO YOU WANT). 


12 of the Best Grade 


Holstein Cows 
In N. Y. State? 


All nicely marked, just: fresh, and 
weighing from 1200 to 1400 Ibs. 
each. We challenge any dealer to 
show you twelve cows in one stable 
that will equal these. 

If you want the best and are 
willing to pay the price, come and 
look these cows over, and if you 
are not satisfied that they are as 
represented we will pay your ex- 
penses both ways. 


F. P. Saunders & Son 
CORTLAND, N. Y 


Star Farm 
HOLSTEINS 


You know that the only absolutely safe way 
to buy anything by mail is on approval. Keep 
your money in your poeket until you get value 
received, and know it, and then pay at your 
convenience. Our special offering this week is 
a registered Holstein bull, a show animal, 
ready, with an average daily’ milk record of dam 
and sire’s dam of over one hundred pounds per 
day, official. Value, $375.00. Special $192.50. 

Another one with ninety pound backing, 
Value, $225.00, special, $97.25. Why pay more? 
One hundred sixty-five other bargains regis- 
tered Holstein males and females, I will give 
$100 cash to any man that will duplicate these 


odes. No money with order. I leave'it all 
you, 


HORACE L. BRONSON, 
Dept. G., Cortland, N. ¥: 











Heavy Producing 


HOLSTEINS 


berculin 
austry font ested by Buread-of Antmal In- 
Ou make no mistake buying thts kind. 








M. J. PECK, Cortiand, N. Y. 














East River Grade 
Holsteins 


== For Sale = 


25 fresh cows that are milk- 
ing 40 to 60 Ibs. per day. 


20 cows due soon. 
heavy producing cows. 


Large, 


50 cows due to calve in 
Sept. and Oct. Bred to 
registered bulls. 

5 registered Holstein bulls 
ready for service. 


JOHN 8B. WEBSTER 
Bell Phone 311 FS, Cortiand, N. Y. 


























PONTIAC PERSEUS No. 41666, a son of Hengerveld De Kol. Dam has 25 lbs. butter 
in 7 days. A. R. O. Owmed by C. L. Banks, New Berlin, N. Y. 











to feed and shelter 
small-yield cows? 


for work. 





Purebred Registered 


Holstein Cattle 


Whatever the amount of milk 
or butter-fat you wish to pro- 
duce, is it not better pers to use large-yield cows than 

necessarily greater number of 


Use Holsteins and you save labor, feed, stable-room, 
equipment and risk. They are always healthy and ready 


Choose cows according to their capacity for converting 
coarse feed into milk. That is the function of a dairy 
cow and that is where the big Holstein excels. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSN, F. L. Houghton, Sec’y, Box 115, BRATTLEBORO, VT. 
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| Bull 





Galves 


from daughters of Pearl of 
the Dairy ‘‘Joe-De-Kol.’’ 
Sired by Sir Ormsby Korn- 
dyke whose two nearest dams 
average over 35 lbs. of butter 
and over 600 lbs. of milk in 7 
days; 135 lbs. of butter and 
2700 ibs. of milk in 30 days. 
The largest average bull in 
service today. 


EZRA HOLBERT 
LAKE, N. ¥. 























Rag Apple Korndyke 


the greatest son of 


“Pontiac Korndyke” 


Pontiac Rag Apple 
Now heads our herd 


Holstein bull calves from 
A. R. QO. dams of superior 
breeding and type for sale. 


Jenningshurst Stock Farms 
Towanda, Pa. 
W. WORTH JENNINGS, Prop. 
DEAN KNICKERBOCKER, Mgr. 




















LAKESDE STOCK FARM-—HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 


If you want the best class of cattle of any age or either.sex, at most reasonable prices, consider- 
ing breeding and quality, write E. A. POWELL, 904 W. Genesee S8t., Syracuse, N. ¥. 








For Sale: GUERNSEYS 


BULL CALF—Dropped March ist, 1912 
Sire: = ant France of the Hougue, 
Dam: Imp. or ’s Cloth of Gold, 39295. 


BULL ee February 29th, 1912 

Sire: Im France of the Hougue, 
14362 (2193 P. 8.) 

Dam: a Raymond’s Clara of the Ter- 


BULL CALF March 15th, 1912 
Sire: == mare France of the Hougue, 
Dam: ae danatinds meee. 


A number of 
a eee reer females for sale 


Sf A, ots ne Grotes, Conn. 








BRANFORD FARMS 


GROTON, CONNECTICUT 


15 Ayrshires and 
25 Berkshire Pigs 


to the Consignment Sale 


to be held at the State Fair 
Grounds, Syracuse, New York 


on June 25th and 26th 














100 High - Grade 


octet Cows 
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from s000 to DD ibs, Every tee faged cow is tuber- 
— every fatne 
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Unadilla Valley Holsteins 
ARE PRODUCERS 


cows from the best milking 
node central Can furnish carload lots 


tuberculin tested 
soelucera "wih yearly mill recede aa 
LT. &C. A. Welch, West Edmeston, N. ¥. 


24 
i 
& 





% miles from Utica, N.Y. V.L. W D.R. Bin, | 








1856—1912 
RIVERSIDE 
AYRSHIRES 


Bull calves from record cows and 
imported sires at farmers’ prices; have 
won more prizes than any herd ip 
United States. 

J. F. Converse & Co. 

Woodville, N. ¥. 


Also Shetland and Hackney Posies 














Have for sale during the next thirty days 


50 High-Grade Holsteins 


Hotstelag ot of ¢ vir breed ne Phikes right. right. 
sfaction Guaranteed 
cas & SMITH, SPRINGFIELD CENTER, NEW Yous 
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lf All the Year Were June 


MINNIE LEONA UPTON 


I wonder now, were all the whole year 
une, 
If soon the marvel of it would not 
pall, 
Our ears grow heedless of the endless 
t 


une 
Of birds, or even weary of their call, 


Our eyes unseeing of the roses strewn 


Ig lavish, ceaseless splendor over all. 
“No,” you say, “no, God’s children 
could not 


be 
So deaf, blind, thankless, but would 
rejoice 
For such’rich bounty, shadowless and 


ree, 
And still would praise with eye and 
ear and voice!” 
"Tis true, my friend, for you, perhaps; 
but as for me— 
Ah, well—I’m thankful that I have 
no choice! 


Simplifying the Home Meals 


ANY letters on the food ques- 

tion have come to me since 

the publication of the article 
on the two meals a day system. I 
ave been much interested in the 
fact that more men have advocated 
doing away with the third meal than 
women. Nearly all of the women— 
the ones who have to do the actual 
work of preparing the meal—wanted 
three, every day. But I think few, 
if any, of the housewives would ob- 
ject to having the labor of getting 
these three meals lessened consid- 
erably. 

We all know our families need 
good, wholesome, palatable food the 
year around. This they should have, 
but far better to have fewer dishes 
and more mother,: than elaborate 
meals and the mother absolutely ex- 
thhausted at the end of the day. Many 
women have solved the problem of 
lessening the labor involved in pre- 
paring the meals by using some of the 
labor-saving’ devices that are on the 
market for this purpose. Others, 
while having plenty of variety at the 
different meals throughout the week, 
jvave reduced the number of kinds 
of food cooked for one meal. 

There really is little sense, when one 
stops to think of it, of having six or 
more kinds of food at any one meal. 
It is all an acquired habit, and we as 
a people are more prone than any 
other nation to want many kinds of 
food at one time to satisfy our hunger. 

What has been your experience in 
this matter? ave you found your 
family as well satisfied on arising 
from a meal composed of plenty of 
one or two appetizing and nutritious 
dishes as from one where there is a 
greatly diversified menu, or haven't 
you?—[The Household Editor. 








Rice Versus Potatoes 
MRS MINNIE D. PRATT 


One who travels much in this big 
country of ours is struck with the 
uniformity, one might almost say 
monotony, of the daily bills of fare 
at both hotels and homes. Only in the 
real south is there any marked di- 
vergence. When the writer says the 
real south, she does not mean Fior- 
ida, for that.is practically a northern 
state, planted down ~outh, with north- 
ern hotels managed by northern men 
to suit northern tastes. But take 
South Carolina, for instance, and the 
traveler, especially if having the good 
fortune to become acquainted with 
the inside of a charming southern 
home, will notice many striking con- 
trasts to the national! bills of fare. 

One prominent difference is the 
way in which rice is cooked and used 
in place of the ordinary potato. No 
matter how ignorant a darky cook 
may be, she knows how to cook rice 
as well as any Chinaman. 

When the writer began to ask ques- 
tions, she soon learned that there are 
various kinds of rice, and the wise 
southern house eeper always pur- 
chases South Carolina as best, or 
Louisiana rice as second best, even 
though they may be two or three 
times as costly as the imported 
Chinese variety. Let me describe how 
the southerners prepare the rice, both 
by itself and in combinations. 

The rice is first measured, a cup 
to three pints of saited boiling wa- 
ter, but before putting the rice in the 
hot water it must be _ thoroughly 
washed and rubbed through the 
hands time and time again, until 
eve kernel is free of starch, and 
highly polished. Indeed, so much de- 
pends on the thorough scrubbing of 
the rice that in some southern homes 
the first water is soapy. Af- 


or 
Ra eaten ee 


ter washing, the rice is put in the 
boiling water, stirred a moment to 
prevent sticking, and then let alone 
to boil 10 minutes, when the water 
is drained off, the rice .is covered for 
a moment with cold water, which is 
also drained off, It is then covered 
and set on the extreme back lid of 
the stove~ fur three-quarters of an 
hour, when each,kernel will be 
popped open, white and dry, a delight 
to the eye and very enjoyable to the 
taste. 

One of the most frequent combina- 
tions of rice in the southland is called 
pilau, and is a mixture of rice, toma- 
toes and a little fat meat, such as 
bacon, pork or beef fat. One-half can 
of tomatoes is flavored with salt, pep- 
per and onion. If the tomatoes are 
watery they are cooked a little while, 
but if not, a cup of washed rice is 
added and allowed to slowly boil un- 
til the rice is cooked and has ab- 
sorbed the moisture of the tomatoes. 
Pilau will have to be washed 
and stirred occasionally to prevent 
stiching. 

Another southern combination of 
rice and peas goes by the ridiculous 
n me of hopping John. The southern- 
ers use a brown dried pea which they 
call cowpeas, but any dried pea will 
do. One cup of peas is boiled with 
fat meat until the peas are done, and 
the liquid reduced to one-half pint 
or less, when one cup of already 
boiled rice is added and cooked to- 
gether for a few minutes until the 
liquid is absorbed. 

Another, and one of the very nicest 
combinations, is of rice, tomato and 
chicken, Into a saucepan is put a 
tablespoon of butter, lard, or beef 
dripping, and into it when piping 
ho: is sliced and browned a small on- 
ion. To this is added one-half can 
of tomatoes, a raw chicken nicely 
cut up, and salted water to cover. 
One-half hour before using add a 
scant cup of washed rice that has 
been soaking a little while. Just be- 
fore taking up add a little nutmeg. 
After the rice igs added this requires 
watching, as it will also stick to the 
Eottom, 

The writer has made a trial of rice 
in these ways as a frequent. substitute 
for potatoes (in the winter), and as 
a result the members of her house- 
hold have come t demand the al- 
most daily use .f this tasty, delicious 
article of diet. Especially has it com- 
mended itself to the male members, 
Who wish it in some form at least 
once every day. 

[This spring, when potatoes have 
reached such a high price and are 
liable to remain so for several months, 
at least until the new crop is ready, 
it isn’t a bad thing for the housekeep- 
er to remiember that there are other 
foods similar to potatoes in food value 
that are cheaper than potatoes are at 
their present prices. 

Macaroni, vermicelli and spaghetti, 
if properly cooked in some of the va- 
rious ways, are sure to be liked by 
vearly everyone. Rice is another food 
similar in its food value and use to 
potatoes. As is well known it forms 
the chief food of the eastern nations, 
and is, as the writer of the article 
above stated, used much more in the 
south than in the north. It is a food 
high in carbohydrate value, one pound 
of rice being about the equivalent of 
three pounds of potatoes in food value. 
It is a form of food that is very quick- 
ly turned into energy, because of its 
easy digestibility and high fuel value. 
If rice is bought in 10-pound lots it 
can be bought very cheaply, particu- 
larly the unpolished, which is much to 
be preferred as food. With potatoes 
touching $2 a bushel, these other foods 
if purchased in any quantity are much 
cheaper.—Household Editor.] 


For Early Sassinar Wear 





All thoughts now seem to be turn- 
ing to graduation gowns and all the 
pretty frivolities that follow in the 
wake of commencement invitations, 
wedding invitations and the like. The 
all-over embroidered batistes are very 
popular with the “sweet girl grad- 
uate,” and one pretty little gown 
shown in a.New York shop made of 
this material had a dainty simplicity 
all its own, With a high raised waist 
line, scant skirt with a tunic over- 
skirt, short elbow sleeves slightly full 
at the lower edge, and the rather se- 
vere dutch neck, it was girlish in the 
extreme, This particular gown was 
trimmed with the ball fringe so pop- 
ular on the summer gowns. This trim- 
ming edged the tunic, edged the 
dutch neck, and was also on the 


sleeves. 
Of course, with these dainty and 
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frail dresses, anything as substantial 
as leather wrist bags seem very inap- 
propriate. Yet often it is desirable to 
have a receptacle for the handker- 
chief, fan, and, possibly, the tiny puff 
and mirror. The white pique bags 
are quite the thing, and are shown 
made severely plain, with a tailored 
effect, and also with lace inset. They 
all, of course, have the long cords in 
Place of handles. Still daintier thau 
the pique bags are the lovely Irish 
erochet, made over the silk linings. 
These crocheted .bags are easily made 
at home if one understands the Irish 
crochet, as the closing is accom- 
Plished On many of the bags very 
simply. Leave a heading of the silk 
lining and cover with the lace, using 
a heavy silk cord to draw the top to- 
gether with, the cord serving, of 
course, as a handlé, carried over the 
arm, 


Plant the Hardy Yuccas 





In rugged places and éven for or- 
dinary yards, few plants surpass the 
yucca for foliage and blossoms. Only 
four or five out of a dozen species are 
hardy in the north. 

They require no special care after 
once getting a start. <A sandy, loamy 
soil suits them best. They send up 
handsome panicles of cream-colored 
bloom annually. These flowers last 
from two to four weeks and are very 
graceful, as shown in the accompany- 
ing picture. If planted in frént of 
dark green shrubbery, such as ever- 
greens, they are particularly beauti- 
ful. The most popular species is 








Ideals for Country Church 


A. M. JOMNSON 


To your query, Is the rural church 
doing its best for the outside commu- 
nity? I respond, If it were, there 
would be no outsiders. How, then, 
you will ask, may the church gain in 
power? 

Too often that question has been 
answered by appeals to the longing 
for diversion or novelty. Sermon 
themes. are thrown into sensationa} 
forms often alliterative; the sermon it- 
self gives. place to a discourse upon 
politics or a lecture on Shakespeare; a 
baseball team—Presbyterian Stars, 
Congregational Cubs—is organized: 
the choir is doubled,’ or some new jn- 
strument is introduced; and the direc- 
tors of The Ladies’ Aid bake life away 
in Griddlecake Suppers. Those devices 
even if they temporarily enlarge 4a 
congregation, do not increase the spir- 
itual power of the church. 

No such methods, I believe, were 
employed by Phillips Brooks, the most 
influential American preacher of re- 
cent times, 

“He enjoyed rare chances for cul- 
ture, and preached in a beautiful city 
church!” you exclaim. 

Yes: but other Boston churches 
were beautiful, yet not thronged like 
his. That he had seen many lands is 
true, yet he almost never related as, 
incident of travel, Though he had 
read countless volumes, he seldom in- 
troduced a quotation. His’ themes 
were never advertised. -Would-be lis- 
teners pressed in with that simple as- 
surance that he would preach “Christ 
and Him crucified,” that is, Divine 
love and the chances it opens to man. 
For influence he relied upon the old 
service, the Old Book, .the old old 
story; and the meanest soul that had 
slunk into the congregation went 
forth, as did the tired shop girl], the 
shy country woman, the smooth-faced 
grafter, and the heart-broken mourn- 
er, with a .thrill of exaltation, at 
thought of future achievement. Ar 
inspiring belief in man’s poWer when 
based on God’s; a glorious foretaste of 
glad new lives that might be lived on 
our sin-stricken, sorrowful earth—that 
was the novelty which played the 
magnet to human hearts. Powerful 
as such a preacher with godly assist- 
ants may be, the strength of the 


* church rests; after all, with the laity 


With a reviving knowledge of the 
Word will come fresh interest in 
church worship. Let the organ groan 
and the choir shriek; let the preacher 


tie himself up in bowknots in his vain 
Let a 
cheat and a liar assume the office of 
deacon or warden; let the heavens fall 
but keep your baptismal vows by 
tending service, and your ideals 


attempt to set forth an idea. 


at- 
will 








Adam’s Thread and Needle 


Adam’s needle (botanical name fila- 
mentosa), because of the threads 
which hang from the edges of the 
leaves, 





Airing the Beds 
MABEL SQUIRES 


In advice to young.and old house- 
keepers one may see many suggestions 
in regard to airing the beds. A great 
many péople simply throw the mat- 
tress over the footboard and think 
their bed is airing perfectly. When 
we do this we are airing the bottom 
of the mattress only; the bedclothes 
being underneath, get no air. Others 
think the bed must be left open for 
four or five hours at least. This 
gives a very mussed and untidy ap- 
Pearance to~their bedroom. 

Now, the proper way is, if clothes 
are not removed from the bed and 
thrown over chairs, to place a chair 
at the foot of the bed and throw the 
bedding. over the foot of the bed 
across the chair. This keeps the bed- 
clothes from becoming soiled. Then 
lift your mattress so that the air 
will circulate under, as well as over 
it. One-half an hour, or a little more, 
will air the room and bedclothes thor- 
oughly if the window is left open all 
this time. 

Then make the bed, shaking the 
clothes, and you will have a tidy room 
not long after you are dressed. But 
you should not wait until you are 
dressed to begin airing your room, 

Getting the bedrooms in order 
in the day makes housework easier. 


rise. To the spiritual 
insight gained through Bible study 
and sincere public worship, secret 
prayer will lend highest efficiency; 
thus the laymen will be enabled to 
conquer his own jealousy, bitter ess, 
arrogance, false humility, worldliness. 
For rural church betterment, in 
short, not new methods, but a new spirit 
is needed. Though it offer no stately 
edifice or renowned pulpit orator, no 
echo-organ or well-trained vocalists, 
the church that brings its community 
a renewed spirit of faith in God and 
love to man will supply the inspiration 
needed to make life a joy. 


unconsciously 





Wholesomeness of Well Water—Of 
288 samples of deep well waters ex- 
amined by the Indiana board of 
health, 220 were pronounced of good 
quality, 47 polluted so as to be classed 
as bad, and 21 doubtful. Of 419 san- 
ples of shallow well waters, 166 were 
gocd, 209 were unqualifiedly bad and 
44 doubtful. Of stream supplies, 20 
were good, seven bad and one doubt- 
ful. Thirty-six samples from ponds 
and lakes were_examined, 24 being 
good, five bad and seven doubtful. 
Water was analyzed from 47 springs, 
87 of which were good, seven doubt- 
ful and one badly polluted. Fourteen 
good samples and 13 bad ones were 
found in 27 samples of cistern water. 
A shallow well is never a satisfactory 
source of water supply, and except 10 
rare instances. where it is entirely 
away from any possible source of pol- 
lution, it-should never be used unless 
expert examination has shown it to 
be free from pollution. The contin- 
ued use of shallow wells for city and 
town supply is indefensible. 


Self Sacrifice Bia 
They. that. do. .much . themselves ny, 
Receive more blessings from the sky. 
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Thomas Edward’s Fortune 


SABAH P. E. HAWTHORNE 


Thomas Edward had stubbed his big 
It was homely and grimy,: but he 
arded it affectionately. It was his 
toe and his possessions were few; 
other boys had bicycles, balls and bats, 
ne had nothing. 
Just then Aunt Janet called 
“Thomas Edward, come and 


him 


sharply, ; , 

was _the dishes, I'm expecting com- 

pans , , 
That was another grievance, his 


mother always called him Tommy. 
Aunt Janet would not call a great boy 
fourteen years old that, and if she 
said Edward she slighted her father, 
whose name was Thomas, if she called 
him Thomas the other grandfather's 
memory was slighted. Being a just 
woman, she called him both. It is 
hard to be thus labeled for two an- 


cest 


Then, if there was anything he 
nated, it was to do girl’s work; when 
he lived with his mother in New 
Haven he had to’ go to school, to be 
sure, but he could sell papers and 
nave a few cents for his own. He 
could see things too, and now there 
was 2 circus coming to Rolling! Tears 
of self-pity came in his dark eyes. He 
wished his mother could get well! She 
was not dead, oh!_no, she had been 
taken sick all of a sudden, and 
whisked off to a hospital; and he was 


sent to live with Aunt Janet Downs. 
Thomas Edward, are you coming?” 
came in erisp tones from the kitchen. 
es’m.”” He limped in and put oh 


his blue gingham apron, hated badge 
of the female sex! 

Miss Janet was tall and thin, an air 
of suppressed excitement pervaded her 
this morning, and her bony, large- 
veined hands trembled as she pared 
and sliced apples for pies. She made 
awful good ones. He wondered who 


wa oming as he washed and wiped 


dishes. The minister and his wife, 
probably. Well, he didn’t think much 
of m. 

e village Of Rolling, with all the 
airs of a city, but not quite enough 
por ition, was only a mile away; and 
the circus was coming there tomor- 


rov How he wanted to go! He 
dropped a plate he was wiping. 

“O, Thomas Edward, you’ve broken 
my) grandmother's pink-flowered 
plat came from Aunt Janet. 

“Orful sorry,’ muttered the culprit. 


“Can’t I go a fishin’ ?” 

“Ves,” with a resigned air, “if you 
could catch some pickerel they’d be 
handy when the company comes.” 

Huh! all she thought of was that 


He darted off for hook and 


company. 


line, very mighty for a person who 
was so lame half an hour ago. “I 
hope nothing will happen to him,” said 
Aunt Janet to Topsy, the cat. “If it 
ioe t would put Anne ali back, and 


I don’t dare tell him for fear she won't 
yme, oh, dear! 
S thought, 

sist who was so much prettier and 

gayer than she, and who had married 
izgainst their parents’ wishes. She 
uld not come home when her hus- 
and died, too proud; but struggled 

to take care of her boy. Boarders, 
lodgers, then sewing, finally washing— 
her delicate, pretty sister! Then came 


fondly, of the young 


a mental, as well as physical, break- 
iown, overwork and worry. Before 
that, their father and mother had 
both passed away the same week. The 
farm had been willed to Janet, “‘‘their 


1ithful daughter,” but she wrote to 


Anne to come home with her boy and 
share all she had. Anne had been com- 
mitted to an insane asylum. The boy 


did not know. Janet paid her bills, and 
now the doctors had written she was 


ired and could come home. 

She did not know how poor Anne 
was till she was sick. But, coming! 
It was too good to be true! Her Anne 
to be with her again. No .one knew 
how lonely she was. Thomas Edward 
was a trial, but she loved him, little 


as he thought it. When she looked at 
his curly hair and dark eyes, so like 
his poor mother’s, she wanted to kiss 
him, but she never did—only once 
when he was asleep, with tear stains 
on his rosy cheeks, after she had been 
obliged to punish him. She had to, 
he used such shocking, dreadful words. 

All this time Tom was aching to be 
loved and mothered, that was half the 
cause of his naughtiness. 

He had no luck fishing, and. went 
home with an empty basket, He had 
to wash the dishes and all the milk 
things, too; his aunt was so busy put- 
ting up fresh muslin curtains in one 
f the spare chambers. 

__» Pose Pll have to wash dishes all 
-. ¢ time that comp’ny is here, ’n’ go 

erryin’, ’n’ pick peas, ’n’ cut fire- 
wood,” he groaned in the privacy of 
his small room under the eaves. “I 
won't, Pll be darned *f I do!” It was 
some comfort to say a taboo’d word; 
Siving his Pillow a@ vicious punch. “T'll 
run off an’ join the cireus.” 

' He sat bolt upright in bed as that 
rilliant thought struck him. Why 
eae He could almost see the white 
nts and hear the blatant music of 
1e band. That was life! Tom was 
no stranger at a ciréus, somehow he 
ss waee got there when he lived in 
we - * mye with his mother. 

e8, sirree, he rteen 
old, and he'd go off’ and make his tore 


tune! Aunt Janet said he was not 
‘worth his salt,” when he came home 
without any fish. He’d just show her! 
He’d come home with a bag of gold, 
shingle her old house and buy Darby 
a new harness. He hated to leave the 
old horse, Lots of fun he had had 
riding him barebacked down in the 
pasture where Aunt Janet couldn’t see 
them. Wouldn't she be giad to see 
him then? 
when she got cured at that hospital, 
she’d wear silk dresses every day. Yes, 
he'd do it,” with a punch on the pillow 
for emphasis. 

He was sent to bed every night at 
eight o'clock. “Boys needed plenty of 
sleep.” 

He fell back on his pillow to plan, 
after his aunt was asleep he'd steal 
down and get a bag of cookies; then 
he’d put on his best suit and lie down 
till the rooster crowed and cut fer 
town. 

But alas! for plans When a boy is 
sleepy. He awoke to smell frying 
bacon, and hear his aunt pumping 
water at the sink. He crept down the 
front stairs and out of the front door, 
and off across the field to the main 
road. It was too early for the people 
to be going to the circus, and he 
trudged along, very happily, until he 
began to get hungry, and thought of 
the oatmeal and cream with the slice 
of bacon awaiting him. Not a cent 
was in his pocket; Aunt Janet kept 
her egg money in a cracked teapot in 
the pantry. He peeped in last night, 
there was as much as two dollars 
there, but he would not touch it. 

{To Be Continued Next Week] 


A Box Kite Any Boy Can Make 


Nearly all boys enjoy flying kites, 
and the majority of them prefer to 
make their own, if they know -how 
to go about it. Directions for the 








following kite are very simple, and 
easy to follow. 
All you will need is 12 thin, tough 


strips of wood, a ball of linen cord, 
fine and strong, and two or three 
yards of ordinary cotton cloth. And 
that is all. These strips may be 
sawed from the edge of a board by 
yourself or a carpenter, if you 
haven’t any of the right size on hand, 
or a bamboo fishing rod, cut into 
four lengthwise sections, may be 


used. Whatever the material, it must 
be free from knots. 
There are 


certain proportions for 








The Finished Kite 
every box kite. A 6-foot kite should 
be 3 feet wide and 2 feet 3 inches 
thick. The same proportions hold 
good for a 4-foot kite, which should 
be 2. feet wide and 18 inches thick. 
You need four strips 4 feet long, four 
strips. 2 feet long and four strips 18 
inches for a 4-foot kite. Each strip 
should be %-inch wide and %-inch 


thick. Lay two of the 4-foot strips 
on the floor, parallel, and 2 feet 
apart. At right angles to these, and 


about one-quarter of the distance 
between the ends of the long strips 
(10 or 12 inches in a 4-foot kite, 15 
to 18 inches in a 6-foot kite) lay two 
of the 2-foot strips. 

Make strong joints by lashing and 
tying with linen cord. Nails are apt 
to split the wood, and such a joint 








THE JUNIOR. 


You bet, and his mother, 







































































Oaken Bucket 


Filled to the brim with 
cold, clear purity—no such 
water: nowadays. 

Bring back the old days with 
a glass or bottle of 


oo 





It makes one think of everything that’s pure 


and wholesome and delightful. 
ling, teeming with palate joy—it’s 
your soda fountain old oaken bucket. 









Whenever 





you see an ATLANTA, GA. 
Arrow think ~ e 
of Coca-Cola. 


Our new booklet, 


Free telling of Coca- 


Cola vindication at Chatta- 
nooga, for the asking. 


Demand the Genuine as made by 
THE COCA-COLA CO 





Bright, spark- 
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Owe it to your- 
self and family 
to hear the 


Victor 


—to get acquainted 
with its beautiful music 
that belongs in every 
home. ¢ 
Hearing is believing. 
Write us today and we'll 
send you the handsome 
Victor catalogs and tell you 
where you can hear the Vic- 
tor. The dealer will sell on 
easy terms, if desired. Vic- 
tors $10 to $100. Victor- 
Victrolas $15 to $200. 
Victor Talking Machine Co. 
6th and Sts. 






Always use 
ictor Records 
gezee with 
ictor eedles 
—there is no 
other way to get 
He unequaled 
ictor tone. 














Lashed Joint of a Kite 
shocks that a kite is apt to be sub- 
jected to a8 well as a lashed joint. 
Lay the other two strips in a similar 
way and the cross bars imto po- 
sition. Then have™ momobedy'~ hold 
{To Page 751.} 











Save Your Boy 


New Discovered Peril 
Your boys will cast aside tobacco as 
they would the most dangerous serpent. 
Baclose 2c stamp for evidence and proof. 





Howard Publishing Co., Rochester, N. HL 
FREE LLU ra protected postion noon tells about over 

TR bervice. More than 
fe eeee ee 





Big Embroidery Offer 








Stamped Collar and Cuff Set 


HERE IS BIG VALUE INDEED 
We will send you this new shirtwaist design 
stamped on linen finished lawn, open or closed 
hog collar and cuffs, a 7-inch fold-over on bie 
this dai nty apron stam 
lawn, a stam Dutch collar 
ca. our —t my Gee ow ee skein of on Bp 
= roide 
qubretasrs b ny! and & thimble. $1.00 value 
and every 1 ticle % first-class in every 50c 
way. Special bargain price for all only 
Be sure to ask for offer No. 1594 


THEARTICRAFT CO., Dept.0 , Springfield, Mass. 





Always Mention © w=iting ey of our adver- 


. This Journal » 


Sy. See Tn, Gabe 


Sass 


tisers. You will get a very 
quick reply if you do. 
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The Battle of Unseen Forces—X 


— 


O find Fiaschi here, and 
obviously not a new recruit 
at Thurley’s court, but 
even somewhat in appar- 
ent favor, at least with 
Alice Van Kirk, was dis- 
tinctly distasteful to the college man 
who had cence made college widows. 

The count, for his part, frankly 
despised Gaillard’s methods with 
women, and secretly sneered also at 
some of his business tactics. 

On the other side of the complex 
situation were ranged two dimpled 
women, With never an armament bris- 
tling in view. They had come to un- 
derstanding and agreement with the 
utmost ease. Thurley, from having 
half decided that Fiaschi and Gail- 
lard should both be punished through 
their. own devices, had readily suc- 
cumbed to Alice’s added resentment, 
and consented to her plan, 

The battle of unseen forces be- 
@an that afternoon. Not only did 
‘Alice and Thurley assume new tacti- 
cal positions, but Gaillard and 
Fiaschi cleared their decks for action, 
one against the other; while Stuy- 
verant, Stetson, Algy Dearborn, Kel- 
sey Woods, Beau Brymmer, Captain 
Fowler, and nearly a dozen lesser lu- 
minaries took careful account of the 
enemies’ strength and position, and 
planned for or groped toward some 
More or less definite campaign. 

Thurley was presently listening to 
land even smiling at the utterances of 
Count Fiaschi, as if nothing in the 
world had ever happened. Later it 
was Gaillard, in a somewhat sifllen, 
Wholly selfish, and exacting mood, 
that she calmed and soothed with 
softened word and smile. 

_Indeed, that afternoon became typi- 

cal of the days and maneuvers to fol- 
Jow. The game developed all man- 
ner of mild excitements and _ vast 
mecessity for skill, adroitness and tact. 
To adjust her hours, moods, and 
movements to.the needs of the game, 
avoiding collisions of the pieces on 
the board, and keeping them all! in 
active play, yet. never overplayed, to 
the essential neglect of other:, de- 
manded all the judgment, good na- 
ture, and finesse of which both Thur- 
ley and Alice were capable. 

A chase could have been no more 
exciting. Merely to allay the sus- 
Ppicions constantly preying upon both 
Gaillard and Fiaschi required breath- 
Jess fencing, quite absorbing in itself. 

ut the more they exacted, the more 
cl the zest with which Thurley 
entered the conflict. The engagements 
nereased in intensity day by day, as 
tthe men’s impatience and new de- 
mands were multiplied; yet, even 
jwhile they arrogated powers and as- 
surance to themselves, more_ strong 
grew Thurley’s resentment of their 
attitude and greater was her desire 
to see them leveled. 

This was the state of affairs at 
Alice’s “‘palace” for nearly a week, 
and, then, as if the complications 
were not already sufficient, an aston- 
ishing new element was cdded to the 
little drama that centered on Thur- 
Jey’s head. - 

It came in the person of two extra- 
ordinary German individuals, on a 
Friday evening, just at the dinner’s 
conclusion. Only one sent in his card, 
which: was duly presented to Alice. 
On it was printed: 

_ Herr Otto. Wenck 
Beneath this was written: 

Desiring to see Mrs Van Kirk and 

young lady styled Miss Thurley 
O. W., for Hertzegotha. 

Alice read it to herself in bewilder- 
ment, then read it aloud to Thurley. 
“} don’t understand it. in the least,” 
she said. “What could it possibly 
mean ?’’ : 

“Hertzegotha,” repeated Thurley, 
suddenly a trifle pale. “Alice! It’s 
someone from her country lceking for 
Princess Thirvinia! What shall we 
do?’’ 

Alice had risen galvanically. ‘“‘Good 
heavens! Well, I. suppose it had to 
come,” and she shrugged her shoul- 
ders. “We may as well see Herr 
Wenck.” 

Thurley heard him as one in a 
dream, as he bent véry low above 
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her haud and touched it with his lips. 
He spoke in German. 

“Permit me, your highness, to 
present my humble self, the special 
agent of your highness’ imperial 
government at Hertzegotha.” 

It seemed incredible, this fiery 
haired; fiery whiskered being repre- 
senting the land of the runaway 
princess, accepting herself for that 
erratic young personage with a con- 
fidence and demeanor that left ‘no 
doubt of his absolute conviction that 
the princess stood before him. She 
thought of one faltering test. 

“But, mein ‘herr,’”’ she answered in 
his native tongue, “I regret to say i 
have never seen you before.” 

“Ah, that is my misfortune,” he 
told her readily. ‘“‘Never have I been 
at your court but once, when by great 
favor of the Fates I beheld your 
highness from afar.” 

This, then, was the explanation. 
The resemblance she doubtless bore 
to the princess, known to be some- 
where concealed in America, was suf- 
ficient to convince him of her royal 
identity. She knew not what to do or 
what to answer. She took half a 
moment in which to glance at her 
visitor’s companion. 

He was one of those intensely 
black Teutons, with a military brush 
of bristles on top of his head and an 
equally bristling shoe dauber price 
kling at his nose. His expression was 
most severe. As a matter of fact, he 
was thoroughly mild, and at the pres- 
ent moment too thoroughly awed to 
breathe in his normal manner. 

But she wished, more than any- 
thing in the world, for fifteen min- 
utes alone with Alice. She was men- 
tally st ggering like a dizzy dervish, 
to grasp at something to say, when 
Alice came adroitly to the rescue. 

“Herr Wenck,” she said, “my Ger- 
man is sadly at fault; but I beg to 
suggest that this young lady, making 
no claims to the honors you have 
named, at least while sojourning here 
with me, would be infinitely more 
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Pleased to have you address her as 
Miss Thurley and to treat her only 
with the courtesy attaching to the 
station of an American gentle- 
woman.” 

Thurley could have hugged her 
with gratitude. It placed them both 
on a footing of making no pretense, 
made her Americanism a factor to be 
expected, and gave her a cue as- well, 

“It is frequently painful,” said he, 
bowing profoundly, “to have a duty 
that one must discharge. It shail be 
my obligation, since -your highness 
desires it, to address you henceforth 
as Miss Thurley; but to deliver my 
message [ came, and I crave your 
imperial—your American—pardon if 
I feel that to persist is necessary.” 

Thurley sat down, largely for need 
of support. Alice followed her exam- 
ple. The men remained standing, as 
rigidly as soldiers. 

“You have a message?” Thurley in- 
quired, and she felt how weak was 
the question. “I should be sorry in- 
deed to interfere in the discharge of 
your duties.’’ 

It was a skillful speech, claiming 
nothing, consenting to as much as the 
agent of Hertzegotha chose to be- 
lieve. 

Beneath her breath Alice said: 
“Bravo, little girl! You’re a wonder!” 

Herr Wenck appeared enormously 
relieved. “Your graciousness is over- 
whelming,” he told her gravely, hav- 
ing feared for the failure of his mis- 
sion. “I bear the message that the 
imperial government of Hertzegotha 
is exceedingly distressed at the un- 
exampled disappearance and absence 
of her imperial highness the Prin- 
cess Thirvinia from, the kjngdom 
and to beg her, in all humility, to 
return atthe earliest possible moment. 

“T fear I may not promise at this 
time to leave New York or America,” 
she said. “I trust my declaration will 
in no ways compass your discredit 
with your superiors.” 

“But,” said the eager 
overimportunate in. his worry, 


Wenck, 
“if 
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you could but realize the calamit, 
its proportions—the uneasiness—the 
fears! Think of the many disasters 
that may result, should your absence 
be longer continued! Already your 
fiance, the grand duke of Saxe 
Hertze and Heimer, has likewise dis- 
appeared—perhaps to cross the ocean 
that he may find you and induce your 
return!” 

“I knew he had disappeared—l 
knew—I read—” said Thurley, check- 
ing a speech she felt might contribute 
too much to the agent’s uneasiness, 
“But I do not expect to see him, [ 
assure you—I mean, I am exceedingly 
sorry you have been occasioned so 
much anxiety, and I wish I might re- 
lieve it; but I cannot think of 
to Hertzegotha.” 

“But—not see him, if he shal! ar. 
rive?” said the desperately concerned 
Herr Wenck, horrified anew at in. 
creasing disasters in the recalcitrance 
of the ‘‘Princess,’’ whose conduct was 
immeasurably distressing. “Is not his 
royal regard, the gravity of the alli- 
ance— If he shall not induce your re- 
turn, what hope has Hertzegotha?” 

Both Alice and Thurley were amply 
aware of his mental and patriotic 
agony. Their sympathy could scarce- 
ly have been withheld, so fearfully 
earnest was his pain. 

“He may not come,” said Thurley. 
“Really, I know nothing of his mov: 
ments at all, nothing save what the 
papers here have printed.”’ 

“We have reason to believe he is 
soon to arrive,’’ Herr Wenck in- 
formed her decisively. “If it is only 
your” promise I may take that you 
will grant him audience, should he 
present himself, I shall a little feel 
encouraged and much = experience 
gratification.” 

Thurley glanced at Alice, who, hav- 
ing at first view feared the danger of 
such. a contretemps, and almost as 
swiftly concluded that the duke, 
should he come, would be the last to 
diyulge the facts which, of course, 
he must instantly discover. Her nod 
was the slightest possible gesture of 
the head. The eyes of Herr Wenck 
and his companion were fixed be- 
seechingly on Thurley. 

She faced them again, a lovely 
flush° of color creeping around her 
throat to inundate her cheeks. “If he 
wishes to come end see me here, per- 
haps he may,’’ she answered trem- 
ulously, tingling and alarmed at the 
prospect; “but you may be disap- 
pointed by results.’’ 

“But your love of the fatherland!” 
said Wenck passionately, his eyes and 
voice abruptly flooded with tears. 
“Your eversung nobility of charac- 
ter, your loyalty to all that is good 
and dutiful! And your heart must an- 
swer! Turn again—and your longing 
take you home!”’’ He broke down, 
and Thurley and Alice were pro- 
foundly affected. 

His comrade still stared straight 
ahead, his face galvanically twitching. 

“Forgive me if I have erred!” 
begged the man. “It was my heart 
that spoke, not my office. With your 
promise to see your noble - fiance, 
should he appear, I am content.” He 
advanced and, kneeling by the chair 
where Thurley had suddenly risen 
took her hand in both if his own and 
once more raised it to his lips. 

And when they were gone, leaving 
visions of the profoundest bows and 
a backing out at the door, Alice and 
Thurley stood silent and motionless. 

Then a characteristic. Alice-ism 
snapped the tension. .‘‘Whew!’’ she 
said, “the soup thickens!” 

“Alice,” -said Thurley, ‘“what« on 
earth are we going to do?” 

Alice smijled and shrugged 
shoulders. ‘Wait tifl>we come to the 
bridge before we cross it.” 

Thurley was sient for a moment. 
“Poor Herr Wenck!’’ she finally ob- 
served. “It seems too bad to let him 
deceive himself so utterly; but what 
in the world could I do? Where do 
you suppose the real Princess Thir- 
vinia is hiding?” 

“How long she will keep it up 3S 
the question that bothers me,” said 
Alice” honestly. “‘As it is at present, 
We are having all the fun.” : 

“Yes,” said Thurley <in her. philo- 
sophic wisddm. ‘and we niay have (0 

y all the price.” i 
paier speech was amazingly prophetic. 

{To Be Continued Next Week] 
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[qhese dainty little dresses are all 


je up Of either linen, finished lawn 
crossbar lawn and are not only 








tty but serviceable and launder 
rfectly flat. These dresses come in 
Pe to (Our year sizes and are not fac- 
r made, but made carefully by a 
gamstress, The only work required to 








No 1593+ Pretty One-Piece Dress 


nish the dress is the hand buttonhol- 
ng of the sleeve bands and neck fin- 
ish. The Stamped design is also to be 
worked solid with mercerized cotton. 


This dress, No 1598+, may be had 
made and stamped on either plain or 
the crossbar dawn at 55 cents each, 
postpaid, Cotton to work, 10 cents 


extra 


Stamped to Embroider 


The pretty design illlustrated comes 
stamped on a splendid linen finished 
lawn, a nice light weight linen or on 
white soiesette. Any of these fabrics 
will wear well and give perfect satis- 
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No 1589+ A Dainty Shirtwaist 
faction. The design may be had in 


either open or closed front model, and 
should be worked solid after padding 
slightly with the same thread which is 
to be used for working. A soft strand. 
ed mercerized cotton is best for the 
purpose. Lay each stitch smoothly and 
evenly when working, drawing the 
thread firmly but not too tight. We 
can supply this waist stamped on two 
yards of 40-inch linen finished lawn 
for 3) cents, or on white linen two 
yards for 36-inch for $1. The wait 
stamped on white or natural linen 
shade soiesette is 85 cents, cotton to 
work 10 cents extra. Perforated pat- 
tern 20 cents, 


What a Wiehe Can Do 


CYEUS T. FOX 








Mrs W. of Adams county, Pa, is the 
widow of a country doctor, whose 
husband left her an apple orchard of 

acres. The trees were then 10 
years old and badly infested with San 
Jose scale. The outlook was not en- 
couraging, as it was evident that if 
the trees could be saved it would be 
at least two years before much of a 
‘top could be expected. The orchard 
contains 1740 trees, mostly of York 
Imperial and Stayman Winésap; with 
Some Grimes Golden. ‘ 

However, Mrs W. planned a cam- 
daign of sprayimg. She decided upon 
using lime sulphur and making the 
Spraying solution ‘rerself. She ob- 
tained her sulphur direct from the 
Works at the lowest wholesale rates, 
and secured the usual discount by 
paying cash. In all her business 
pansactions she decided to secure the 
bin terms by prompt payment of her 
sagt After two years of hard work 
sve tound herself master of the sit- 
uation. Her trees are not only in vig- 
‘rous condition, but this year she 
mid about 5000 bushels of apples. 

or the choicest she obtained a good 
price, while the seconds and other 
ee Ca specimens she sent to the 
wheres establishment at Biglerville, 
Soure she disposed of them.at a fair 
une making her iime-sulphur solu- 
a ae year, according to the con- 
eno ed 6 formula, she produced 
ae so that she was able to sell 

number of barrels to-her ‘neighbors 


at a price which gave her what she 
meeded for her Own purposes free of 
cost. She now has haif a ton of 
sulphur on hand, ang will make her 
concentrated solution this winter, so 
as to have it im readiness for spray- 
ing early in the spring. 

She has been her own manager, 
has gone ahead with all the work in 
the orchard, superintended the pick- 
ing and packing and was her own 
sales agent, While other orchardists 
complained of the difficulty they ex- 
perienced in getting pickers, she had 
no trouble because she was known 
as prompt pay, being in the habit of 
Paying for services rendered at the 
close of each day. Realizing the dif- 
ficulties that a woman has in a busi- 
ness of this kind, she has determined 
to stick to her fruit farm, and has 
arranged a vigorous campaign against 
insect pests for next year. She has 
also ordered a sufficient quantity of 
a good orchard fertilizer, and will 
continue to give her trees cultivation, 
as she believes that cultivation and 
fertilization of an orchard are nec- 
essary to produce profitable results. 
With the attention she is giving her 
business, she will, in a few years, 
have a very valuable property. This 
speaks well for the success of a city- 
bred woman, Mrs W. being a native of 
Baltimore. 





A Box Kite Any Boy Can Make 


[From Page 749.] 

them upright, and tie the joints as 
does not yield to the strains and 
shown in the illustration of the joint. 

Brace the frame with strings so 
that it will be rigid. This is shown 
in the illustration of the skeleton be- 
fore the cloth is put on. Tear two 
strips the width of about one-third of 
the lengthwise strips, and long 
enough to go around the frame. 
Stretch these strips very tightly, and 
fasten with pins on the side, not on 
the front or back. Take ali the 
slack out until-it lies smooth and 
flat. At the points X and Y in the 
illustration of the finished kite, 
punch holes in the cloth and tie the 
leading strings close tothe cross 
strips. You wil) have to experiment 
as to the best position. The kite will 
tend to fly vertically and will pull 
hard if they are too low. If too high, 
it will tend to fly harizontally. Knot 
the strings coming from X and Y 
several feet from the kite, and tie 
the end of your bail of twine to this 
point. Your kite is now ready to fly. 
Stand it up in a field or let someone 
hold it for you. With fair breeze and 
a little run, it will, sail aloft, pro- 
vided instructions have been fol- 
lowed. If it does not fly as it should, 
change the pogition of your leading 
strings a little.” You may like to add 
to the appearance of your kite by 
putting on colored cloth or you can 
fly two or three or more tandem, as 
shown in the illustration. If you have 
a boat, you. may enjoy having your 
kite tow you, for a kite of this kind 
has astonishing pulling power. It’s 
about all the average boy can do to 
hold a 4-foot one without the aid of 
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Flying Kites Tandem 
a windlass. contests are 
great fun if ) of three boys in the 
same neighborhood -get to making 
kites. 
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“Where 40°they catch this wmock | 


“Don't know, ;. maybe it’s near | 
the sham-rock.,”’ York, Com- } 
mercial Advertiser, m 
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Anty Drudge to the discouraged 

Mrs. F. Armer—‘“Oh, dear, I hate to think of wash day 
ary steaming over hot suds from. daylight to 

t!” F 

Anty Drudge—“Do you still wash that way? Look at 
Henry out there. Is he cutting the grain with a 
sickle? Not much! He uses a modern binder. 
You should use Fels-Naptha Soap. You'll have no 
boiling and you can do the wash in half the time and 
have it cleaner, too.” 





In some countries farmers still plow 
with a crooked stick. But in America 
there are all sorts of time-saving, labor- 
saving, money-saving farm implements. 

And there are just as many inventions 
by which farmers’ wives can make ¢heir 
work easier. Washing, for instance, has 
always been the hardest of work. But the 
invention of Fels-Naptha Soap has taken 
all the drudgery even out of this. 

Get a cake from the store and try the 
Fels-Naptha way of washing flannels, 
colored things, white goods—anything and 
everything washable. No boiling, no hard 
rubbing—just cool or lukewarm water. 
Cuts the time in half; ditto the work. 


For full particulars, write Fels-Naptha, Philadelphia 











Flies! Flies! Flies! 


Get rid of them and help make your home and 
premises sanitary by the liberal use of Tanglefoot 
Fly Paper. There is fully one-third more 
compound per sheet on Tanglefoot than on any other fly paper; 
hence it lasts longest, catches the most flies and is the best and 






cheapest fly paper. If you ask for “fly paper” or “sticky fly paper™ 


you may get a cheap imitation that will soon dry up or glaze over. 
Ask for Tanglefoot. 
Sold by Grocers and Druggists. 
TREE TANGLEFOOT, put up im 1, 3, 10 and 20 Ib. cams, 
Will protect your trees from all climbing insects. 
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ing 100,000 
and improved 
Oxbow district, 
Saskatchewan eT nO sr 
fered at right a oe Be eee \ . 
Arrange to come ees K 
these lands on our 
St. Paul over Soo 
Wednesdays of 
11 A. M. 
sion tickets to 
Saskatchewan 
third Tuesdays 
from your station. 


Stewart- 
Harrison 
Land Co., 


305 Jackson Street, 
Saint Paul, Minn. 


LIGHTNING ROD 
84¢ PER FOOT 


Copper—Extra Heavy Cable 


F-OR Tt tan . I : 
ae ' 
FREE BOOK > North 
‘CANADIAN Ve . 
LAN "4g te A oo" s " 
=<, Dakot 
; Za aKkOta 


“Noland on the Amer- 


ican. continent excels that in 
certain sections of North Dakota.” 


So says Professor Thomas Shaw, agricultural and land 
expert—recognized authority on subjects having to do with 
farming. 

@ “No land excels it in richness of efements of plant food’’— 
he said in speaking of the great Red River Valley. Lands 
can be had here for $25 to $40 an acre. In the Missouri 
Valley also, he affirms an exceeding richness. Of the sec- 
tions being opened up by new branch lines of the Northern 
Pacific, as indicated on the map, he said: ‘‘What pleased me 
most about this country was the character of the soil—it 
would be hard to find a better.’ 

And yet this land can be bought 

today for from $10 to $25 an acre. 


@North Dakota's population increased 
almost 81% in the last census decade— 
yet there is plenty of room for more. 
Write today for literature and particulars 
of low round-trip Homeseekers’ Fares in 
effect on ist and 3rd Tuesdays of each 
month. Address 

L. J. BRICKER, Gen'l Immigration Agent 
or A. M. CLELAND, Gen'l Pass’r Agent 
Northern Pacific Ry., ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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excursions leaving 
line first and third 


Nosodak 





@ The Northern Pacific Railway has 
1,300 miles of main and branch 
lines in North Dakota, which radiate 
practically to all parts of the state. 
@OPPORTUNITIES are open on 
every hand in North Dakota—not 
only to acquire valuable and produc- 
tive farming lands, but also in the 
many growing cities and towns along 
the Northern Pacific Railway. 
@ Ask for our “Opportunities” book 
which lists North Dakota points along 
the Northern Pacific where openings 
_ exist, particularly in newly opened 
territory. 
@ The Northern Pacific Railway 
Company has lands for sale in the 
various states along its lines. Printed 
price lists and descriptions will be 
furnished on application to Thomas 
Cooper, Land Commissioner, Nor- 
thern Pacific Railway, St. Paul, 
Minnesota. 
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BINDER TWINE 7 1-4 cts. Lb. 


From factory to farm. y guaranteed. 
Farmer wantad. gamplge ai © and cass 
free. THEO. BURT & SONS, 


\$ { rz r 0 Takes This Engine 
Take it home, try it at 


Cs your Own work for 10 days 
and then if it’s satisfactory pay balance in small monthly 
payments. All sizes, from 2 to 12 h. p., single and double 
cylinder. Burns any fuel—Gasoline, Kerosene, Gas, Dis- 
tillate. Thousands in use. Write for catalog and full par- 
ticulars on our new easy payment plan. Address 


U. $. ENGINE WORKS, 1501 Canal St., CHICAGO, ILL. 











Carries 
Power Plant 


2% to 354 Tons Per Hour 





Combination Solid Steel, Big-Capacity Press 
With Gas Engine Moumfed on Same Truck 
This sensational Money-Making Ae 
Hay Baling Outfit, which we 
introduced in 1910, hes. just 
about the profits of 
e hay er. Many balers SS 
1 up $10, $12 Sad cued O68 aden chs FZ 
along. Hay now commands a big price, and ¥&§ 


everyone wants theirs baled. 
It’s a compact, big-capacity, all-steel press, handling 2% to 334 tons per 








4 A Wonder for 

” Windrow Baling 

hour. Carries its 
own power plant, completely equipped. Easy to move. Coupled up short, you don’t needa 








@#-acre field to turn it around. Always ready for business. You can get in a big day’s work 

every . The press has a big feed opening. It’s a self-feeder, too! Feeds direct from fork. 

Friction clutch sprocket on press. Lever convenient for feeder;.starts.or stops press 

instantly. No condenser box, no dangerous foot tamping, no balance wheels, no compil- 

cated gears,no high-speed machinery. Simple block dropper, Extra-length tying chambet. 
IT’S A WONDER FOR WINDROW wi 
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Making Horti- | | teu 


culture Pay 2: | |Bted 
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Engine is the very best quality. Hopper- 
By M. G. KAINS 


HE editor has drawn freely upon the actual 
experiences of actual farmers and farmers’ 
wives so the readers may feel that the cases 

anges are largely similar to their own. Thus 

gain’ much inspiration and encouragement. 

: While this book is not .to expound methods of 

mere money-making, the specialist may glean many useful hints for mak- 
ing his specialty profitable. 

After a brief introduction, which points out how and why farmers 
should enjoy the goodly fruits of the earth, there is a simple, concise, and 
adequate discussion of soils and their ‘care, fertilizers and fertilizing, 
w.ter and its control, and the function of cultivation. 


Then follows a discussion of fruit plantations and their care, the vari- 
ous orchard fruits in the temperate North America and the small fruits of 
this_region. The vegetable garden is treated generally and then the various 

» wegetables are taken up individually. After a general chapter on spraying, 
? the volume closes with a chapter on ornamentals for the home grounds, - 
- gardens, the house and the greenhouse. 

This book contains 288 pages, is handsomely 


* Handsomely Bound i im Clo bound in green vellum cloth, library style, 


) Sx inches, printed on fine pape: from bene eines, new type» and is beautifully illustrated, both in the text 
\, and with balftope inserts on heavy coated paper. It is given with a subscription—not sold—ang thie 
3 prepared for our subscribers. It surpasses anything that bas ever been put out ia 
* connection with a subscription offer, and is a credit to any library. The regular edition sells for $1.50 


“Given Upon Request to Any Subscriber 


eo £20 in sogpmons for his hie subscription to this Jourmal for the coming year. 
same terms, When this offer accepted, 
— 2 haya fe rE need 


N Ree 23-3 upon 
“tes 1 ee Ets The batt ae aye a 
“8 -¥ costs a me sent et our tisk. Address all orders to 


\ AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 Fourth Ave., - - New York, N. Y. 


cooled type—requires little water. Has both 
batteries and magneto. Heavy steel roller, 

drive. No belts to lose power or 
cause trouble. Chain delivers fall power of 


e. 
tely and fully equipped. En- 

gine can be removed for other work. Can 
—_ outfits with 4, 5, 7 and 9-horsepower 


Both ; press and engine are of the very best 
Quality—made for hard, continuous service— 
yet the cost of the outfit is very reasonable. 

Horse-Power Presses, Tool 

We make a complete line of hay presses= 
got only motor presses, with which we fur- 
“ish engine (or you can use your Own en- 


, but herancpeser presses of the very 
atest type—steel frame or wood frame— 
or capacity. 


Catalog FREE 


Few people realize how well hay-baling 
pays. Baled hay is in tremendous demand 
every place. It’s shipped all over the world. 
Pays gery farmer big to bale his hay. Pays 
you big to do oe ae 

on a postal 


Send us e and address on 
TODAY, Stating yet whether you wish a motor, 
belt or horse-power press, and we will send 
line our latest catalog showing the complete 
ne of Sandwich Presses... The catalog will 
also give you a good idea of the big ee 
in hay-baling. 5) 


Sandwich Manufacturing Company, 222 Main lpia Street, Sandwich, i. 
Branches: Box 222, Kansas City, Mo.; Box 222, Council rE 





WNDMILLS 


Less than 2'2c 


per day 


for a few years will not only. buy an 8’ PS Winduill 
and 30’ Tower, but will pay for all your pumping as well. 


‘You cannot begin to 
stock and 


pump the water for your home, 


milkhouse forthateum in any other way. The 


and stopping an e@ will amount 
ou oeply cannot afford to use any 


other power for pumping. The orereeene) life of the Goodhue 


Windmill is 15 to 20 years, making it 

power known, 

for five years against damage from any caus¢ 
neglect o 


and towers 
except willful 


cheapest pumping 
If you: wish, we will. insure our windmills 


r misuse, for 50c per year. 
are strong, durable and 


Goodhue Windmills 

safe, sre self-oiling, close governing and will get 
arate cy ee the most power out of any wind. Write us to- 

day for our catalogue and the details of our 


remarkable proposition. Delays sre 


expensive. Do:not delay. 
APPLETON MFG.CO., 352 Pargo St., Batavia, 


— 











FARM DRAIN TILE 


WORK STATE. SEWER PIPE COMPANY, $04 INSURANCE BLDG. ROCHESTER, KY. References given. | 


Sizes 2 inches to 24 inches, inclusive. 
Hard burned; quilts guaran 











